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Teaching Aids for WORLD WEEK 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


all Plan: Steel (p. 7) 
OF THE ARTICLE 


fhe shortage of steel has slowed Eu- 
gan recovery. Prior to War War II, 
fm Europe (including Britain) 
iced more steel than the United 
The war’s destruction and Al- 
I policies in Germany have severely 
European production of steel. Re- 
ig European production is com- 
fated by the necessity of preventing 
many from rearming. International- 
mn of the Ruhr may help solve that 
mm. Another factor is the shortage 
Sap in the United States, which 
ts our ability to supply European 
for steel and steel products and 
fie same time meet the great de- 
is of the American market. Under 
Marshall Plan, equipment for Eu- 
$ own steel mills will probably 
a high priority. 


ISSON PLAN 


‘ 


have pupils understand the im- 
ce of steel in the economic re- 
my of western Europe. 


ent 


Hist and explain reasons for the 

shortage in Europe. 

What are the United States’ plans 
ping to relieve the steel shortage 
fope? 

Discuss the importance of scrap 

land steel in the manufacture of 

steel. 

ti ion 

® world has become so small that 

me in the coal fields of Pennsyl- 

Mmay be a matter of life or death 
ol child in Italy. Explain. 


Pivotal Questions 

1. Why is coal so important to the 
industrial nations of the world? (This 
calls for a review of last week’s article 
on Marshall Plan Materials.) 

2. How do you explain the fact that 
western Europe, which produced more 
steel than did the United States 10 
years ago, now needs steel from the 
United States? (The Allies have dras- 
tically limited German steel output for 
fear of German rearmament.) 

3. What part is scrap metal playing 
in the program for aiding western Eu- 
rope? (The shortage of scrap is handi- 
capping American steel manufacturers. 
They are seeking scrap not only in the 
U. S., but even from the battlefields of 
Europe and China. Europe wants scrap 
from the U. S. for: its own steel indus- 
try, but probably will get little, if any.) 

4. If you were a Congressman, would 
you have voted for or against a Euro- 
pean Recovery Program which included 
sending steel to European nations? (Pu- 
pils must weigh the need for steel in 
our country against the requirements 
of war-torn Europe and the possible 
future value to the U. S. of an export 
trade in steel.) 

5. How will U. S. export of steel 
machinery help European recovery? 
(With the importation of machinery for 
making steel, locomotives, and other 
machinery, Europe should gradually be 
able to produce enough steel products 
to meet its own needs. Note the inter- 
locking relationships of steel and food 
— steel is used in farm machinery, for 
example — which makes food, fuel, and 
and steel part of one problem.) 


Application 

What connection is there between 
the export of steel to western Europe 
and world peace? 


Activities 

1. One section of your scrapbook 
should be devoted to the Marshall Plan. 
Place in it cartoons, news articles, pic- 
tures, editorials, etc. Be sure to indicate 
the source and date of each entry. 

2. Read today’s newspaper reports 
on the Marshall Plan and reports in 
one or two back copies of the news- 
paper. In a two-minute floor talk, bring 
the class up-to-date on the progress of 
the European Recovery Program. 


Reference 


The Marshall Plan, by Sidney S. 
Alexander. National Planning Associa- 
tion, 800 21st St., N.-W., Wash., D. C.; 
68 pp., 50c. Especially useful for teach- 
ers who want an authoritative, readable 
pamphlet which explains the plan. 


Cartoon Interpretation (p. 10) 


“Cast Your Ballot This Time or You 

Will Never Vote Again” 

1. What does the caption, “Cast your 
ballot this time or you will never vote 
again” mean? 

2. Who are the figures crouched be-* 
hind the ballot box supposed to repre- 
sent? 

3. What is the attitude of the car- 
toonist toward communism? 

4. If you were an Italian voter, what 
would be your reaction to such a car- 
toon? 


“Italian-American Treaty of Friendship” 

1. Who is the figure wielding an 
axe? Why is the axe labelled “De Gas- 
peri’? 

2. What is the cartoonist’s attitude 
toward American foreign policy? 

8. What is likely to happen to Italy, 
according to the cartoon? 

4. If you were a Russian newspaper 
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Coming — Next Four Issues 


3am’s Sugar Bowl, CUBA. 

SECRET MISSION, radio script based on exploit of Lieut. 
Rowan, who carried the “Message to Garcia.” 

Materials for the Marshall Plan, No. 3, The Battle of WHEAT 
(economic geography). 

CANADA and NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Materials for the Marshall Plan, No. 4, Food Multiplier, NITRO- 
GEN (economic geography). 


THE POLAR REGIONS. 








reader, how would you be affected by 
such a cartoon? 


“Between Two Hearts” 
1. What problem is Italy facing, 
cording to the cartoonist? 

2. The cartoonist has indicated his 
distaste for the United States. Do you 
agree? Defend your answer. 

* $3. Why are coins used to symbolize 
the U. S. attraction for Italy? 

4, Do you think a musical instru- 
ment in the hands of the Russians is an 
adequate symbol to represent the Rus- 
sian appeal to Italy? Explain your point 
of view. 

5. If you were a Russian diplomat, 
would you be pleased by the cartoon? 
An American diplomat? Explain. 
Mayor of Etna Village 

1. What is the meaning of 
mayor's remarks? Do you agree 
him? Defend your answer. 

2. What is the attitude of the car- 
toonist towards the countries men- 
tioned? 

$8. Would such a cartoon be pleasing 
to Stalin? Why? 


Flying Soup Tureen 
+ ]. What do the Italian people need 
most, according to the cartoonist? 

2. What effect has World War II 
had on the Italians, according to the 
picture? 

$3. As an American high school stu- 
dent, how has the cartoon affected your 
thinking about Italy? 


Savibbean Comeback (p. 9) 


DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 

In the 17th century’ England 
launched a colonizing drive and became 
an important power in the Caribbean 
area. Until the early 19th century the 
British Caribbean islands, a major 
source of sugar, accounted for a large 
percentage of Britain’s trade with the 
Empire. The growth of a beet-sugar 
industry on the European continent and 
the abolition of slavery in the West In- 
dies were major factors in the decline 
of economic prosperity in the islands. 


ac- 


the 
with 


This was accompanied by loss of self- 
government, which had previously been 
carried on by the local assemblies. 

In recent years the white population 
has had to share political power with 
descendants of former slaves, who com- 
prise 80 per cent of the population. 

Plans are being formulated for a fed- 
eral union of Britain’s possessions in the 
Caribbean. It may be that such a union 
will be effective in solving common 
problems of disease and poverty in the 
area. 


Assignment 

1. What part did the West Indies 
play in British trade during the 18th 
century? 

2. List and explain two factors which 
help account for the economic decline 
of the West Indies. 

3. Describe present steps for reviv- 
ing the West Indies. 


Discussion Question 

What evidence have we that the Brit- 
ish Caribbean islands are making a po- 
litical comeback? (Jamaica has received 
a new constitution which provides for 
a legislature with an elective lower 
house; the possibility of forming a fed- 
eral union of islands’ and territories in 
the area is being investigated; people 
of the smaller islands are taking a 
larger part in government. ) 


Map-Chart Quiz (pp. 8, 9) 


1. What is the shortest distance by 
air from the southernmost point in Flor- 
ida to the British island of Jamaica? 

2. What island is north of Jamaica? 
East? 

3. In which directions would you 
travel if you went by boat from Nassau, 
in the Bahamas, to Honduras, by the 
shortest possible route? 

4. Name the countries of Central 
America which are bounded on the east 
by the Caribbean Sea? 

5. Where is Barbados? 

6. What kind of information can you 
obtain from a study of the chart on 
page 8? 


7. How does Barbados compa 
population with British Hond 

8. What are the leading product 5 
Jamaica? a 

9. Which possessions of the Uni 
States are listed on the chart? 


Russia’s Satellites (p. 14) 


DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 


Russia’s land grabs after World ¥ 
II were made despite provisions of 
United Nations Charter which 4 
avowed such a program by membe 
tions. Russia’s control of Commi 
parties in many countries has 
those countries to fall within the 
orbit. 

Russian expansion makes it neces 
for the United States to assume wa 
leadership, so that democratic in 
tions can be preserved in count 
which otherwise will fall prey to! 
Communist minorities. 


Student Opinion on UMT (p: 


The latest poll of the Institute 
Student Opinion is the first to show 
overall majority of high-school stud@ 
in favor of compulsory military t 
ing. Sixty-seven per cent voted in 
of training after high school grad 
rather than during high school 
Differences of opinion between 
and girls on both questions was 


Discussion Questions 


1. Read the arguments given b 
dents who are for military traifl 
Which do you think is the most 
vincing argument? Why? 

2. Read the arguments given b 
dents who are against military tre 
Which do you think is the stronge 
gument? Why? 

3. Are you for or against comp 
military training. W hat are yo 
sons? 

4. Suggestion: all those in fa 
compulsory military training, raise 
right hand. Opposed? (Announcé 
of results of the vote should be fo 
by the suggestion, obtained from 
pil, if time permits, that minds 
open on the question and that 
and radio be watched carefully f 
guments pro and con.) 





ANSWERS TO CITIZENSHIP QUIZ; 
I. Caribbean Chart: 1-T; 2-N; 3-N 
5-NS; 6-T; 7-T; 8-N; 9-T; 10-N. 
II. Map Quiz: 1- Cuba; 2-Haiti; 
(or northeast); 4-500; 5-Bahama. 
III. Caribbean Comeback: a-4; bs 
8; d-2. 
IV. Marshall Plan: 


a-3; b-2; c-4 
e-4. : 
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LOOK, BILL, THEY ALL HAVE NEW 
REMINGTON MODEL 521TS 






© 1 BE HERE SOON'FOR 
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NICE SHOOTING, FELLOWS! you 
HANDLE THESE REMINGTON 
MODEL 521TS LIKE VETERANS 


‘THEYRE MAKING A 
SURPRISE SHOWING! 













GRAND RIFLE ! 
LIKE YOUR 5I3T 
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ITS FINE FOR. 
HUNTING AND 
PLINKING, TOO 


SOME MORE 
TRAINING AND THEYLL BE 
STRONG COMPETITION 



























FELLOWS! Being able to shoot straight Is a lot of fun. And 
the right equipment to help you enjoy this keen sport is 
@ Remington Mode! 5137 and the new Remington Model 
$217 “Junior Special” target rifle. And don't forget to 
use Remington ammunition with Kieanbore* priming. You'll 
be shooting an unbeatable combination. Remington Arms 
Company, inc., Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 















_ Say What 9 
Sh You Please! | 


. . - and that’s what we mean! This let. 
ters column, a regular feature in all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subjéct and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind, 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. — The 
Editors. 


\ 
9 


Dear Editor: 

An error appeared in your “Laughs” 
column (Feb. 23). I was shocked when 
I read the first joke. You stated that it 
was a favorite story of the late Walter 
Damrosch. I asked my teacher, Mr. 
Abraham Segal, if it were true that the 
great orchestra leader had passed away. 
Mr. Segal informed me that he (W. D.) 
“is alive unti] further notice.” 

Rhoda Audrey Hyman 
Olney H. S., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Our late “Laughs” Editor was heard 
muttering, “Philadelphia. . . . ” as he 
pressed the pistol to his brow. — Ed. 

o 2 i 
Dear Editor: 

How can one go about thanking you 
for producing such a swell magazine 
for teen-agers? Not only is it thoroughly 
enjoyable reading material, but does it 
come in handy in school activities! 

Those articles in the March 15 issue 
(Senior Scholastic — social studies sec- 
tion) —“Freedom of Information,” 
“Padlocks on Press Freedom,” and 
“Giants of the Newspaper World’”—were 
excePtionally tops. I say this as a student 
of journalism. However, I’m sure there 
are others who share my view. [Note: 
I also though’ the previous articles 
(Nov. 3) about columnists and editorial 
writing: were definitely the “stuff.”] 

Paula Wenig 
Samuel J. Tilden H. &., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
2 ° 2 
Dear Editor: 

I'd like to commend you on your 
“How to Get the Family Car” editorial 
(Senior Scholastic — Mar. 8). Since 
I'm planning on getting a car myself, 
I’m going to observe your helpful in- 
structions. 

Abe Waring 
Immaculate Conception H. &., 
Charleston, S. C. 
oO oO ow 
Dear Editor: 

I think “How to Get the Family Car” 

overlooked one main topic. What about 
(Continued on page 4) 
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Toward UMT 


R the first time a substantial majority of American 
Pics school studerts favor compulsory military 


training for boys. Both boys and girls favor it, but - 


the girls slightly less strongly than the boys. These con- 
dusions are drawn from a survey just completed by the 
Institute of Student Opinion, a national polling organi- 
ution of high school newspapers sponsored by Scho- 
lastic Magazines. 

A total of 84,531 students (41,173 boys, 43,358 girls) 
marked ballots on the question, “Are you for or against 
the United States’ having a plan of compulsory military 
taining for all boys at some time between the ages of 
l6and 21?” Of these, 53,834, or 63.68 per cent, voted in 
favor. The percentage results on the poll, taken in 
March, 1948, are as follows: 


Yes No No Opinion 
Boys 65.08 27.09 7.83 
Girls 62.36 26.94 10.70 
Total 63.68 27.01 9.31 


The students participating represented all sections of 
the country. A breakdown by sections showed variations 
ranging from 61 per cent for among boys of the Pacific 
Coast states to 69 among those of the West South Cen- 
tral states. Among girls, percentages for ranged from 58 
inthe East North Central states to 70 in the West South 
Central. The highest percentage against was 30. 

The same group of students was polled on the ques- 
tion, “When do you think this training should be given?” 
They voted 67 per cent in favor of training after high 
sxhool graduation, rather than during high school years. 

The Institute of Student Opinion has polled its mem- 
bership three times in the past five years on the question 
of compulsory military training. The results (shown in 
graphic form above ) indicate a steady increase in per- 
centage of students favoring compulsory training. In 
the first poll, taken in October, 1943, 52 per cent of all 
students were opposed, 39 for. The boys showed a slight 
margin in favor, but not a majority. The girls were 
definitely against. 

In‘the second poll, taken in September, 1944, 48.5 
per cent of all students were for, 37.5 against it. Today 
more than 60 per cent of both sexes would approve 
compulsory training. 

The first two of these polls were taken while America 
was at war and older young men were in the armed 
forces. The latest poll, though taken nearly three years 
alter V-E Day, is the first to show an overall majority 
infavor of compulsory training. 

This has been a fateful period in the history of Amer- 





OUR FRONT COVER: These ancient Spanish fortifications remind 
us that history is long in San Juan, Puerto Rico’s capital. Founded 
nearly four and a half centuries ago, San Juan is the oldest 
European settlement under the American flag. Puerto Rico came 
under U. S. control 50 years ago. See pages 8 and 9 for glimpses 
of the Caribbean region. Pan American Airways Photo. 
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ica and of the world, It has seen the dropping of the 
atomic bomb on Hiroshima. It has seen the organization 
of the United Nations and its’ failure to act effectively 
for peace through division into East and West power 
blocs. It has seen the rapid expansion of Soviet Russia’s 
control over satellite countries on its borders. It has seen 
the United States adopt the Truman Doctrine and the 


. Marshall Plan. It has seen a President’s Commission of 


distinguished citizens recommend a plan of Universal 
Military Training, while other leaders, equally distin- 
guished, have opposed it. 

There is no direct evidence to show that any or all 
of these factors have contributed to the rise of sentiment 
for UMT among high school students. In personal inter- 
views with some of the young people, however, we 
obtained some inkling of their thinking on this serious 
question. Some typical opinions are the following. 


For Military Training 


(A boy) “Because it will help to safeguard our country and 
make us better citizens.” 

(A boy) “To check the spread of communism in Europe.? 

(A boy) “If we had another war it would require less time to 
get them ready for combat service.” 

(A girl) “I believe other nations will not be so apt to attack 
us if we are prepared.” 

(A girl) “Some boys in high school are rowdies and they need 
training in discipline.” 


Against Military Training 

(A boy) “I don’t think masses of half-trained men will be of 
any value in the new type of warfare atomic weapons will 
create.” 

(A boy) “Besides being impractical, it is against every tradi- 
tion of our free society.” 

(A girl) “I am against it because it creates an atmosphere 
of war.” - 

(A boy) “It would bring on us suspicion from other countries, 
and would disrupt our national economy.” 

(A girl) “It is unfair to the boys, because at that age their 
college or professional training would be interrupted.” 
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AS WELL AS 
BOTTLES! 


@ EASY TO USE 
@NO WASTE 
@NO SPILLING 


@NO GLASS 
TO BREAK 


YOUR HAIR CAN LOOK LIKE THIS 


with new WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL 


— v, 








GET A TUBE at your drug or toilet goods 
counter today! See how Wildroot Cream- 
Oil grooms your hair neatly, naturally. 
Relieves dryness. Removes loose denice 
Wildroot Cream-Oil is again and again the 
choice of men who put good grooming 
first. Non-Alcoholic. Contains Lanolin! 
For generous trial supply, send 10c to 
Dept. SM-F , Wildroot Co. Buffalo11, N.Y. 




















Say What You Please 
(Continued from page 2) 


the guy who has made a mistake and 


had a wreck? Usually he has learned 


more about the dangers of driving. But 


how is he going to cope with parents 
who “just don’t see it”?. 
Wayne Sparks 
Macon (Missouri) H. S. 
i oe a 
Dear Editor: 

So many people are concerned with 
the problem of Palestine that I think 
it would be of Interest to look at the 
consequences of having a Jewish state 
there. I definitely believe in equal rights 
for people of all races and religions. 
I am also very familiar with the culture 
that the Jews and other minority groups 
have given to this world. But in order 
to continue this fine culture, must these 
minority groups have their individual 
nations? Can't they go to various na 
tions and live peacefully with majority 
groups? 

I think it would be wiser tor the U. S. 
to consider the problem of how to keep 
all minorities and majorities together in 
peace than to find a temporary solu 
tion for just one minority group. 

Senator Taft and others offered the 
U.N. a plan to send a world army to 
fight for a Jewish state. Why can’t we 
send such an army to all nations to see 
that minorities are not attacked. This 
not only would be a step in world uni- 
fication, which I -favor highly, but 
would also be a solution to the problem 
of all minority groups. 

Roslind Feld 

Thomas Jefferson H. S. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

a . oe 


Dear Editor: 

I don’t agree with Doris Smith (“Say 
What You Please!” — Mar. 8) on 
U.M.T. She says it’s good for boys only 


Girls need the discipline and training 
as well as boys. It wouldn’t interfere 


with girls’ education any more than 
with the boys’. In fact, I don’t think 
U.M.T. really interferes with educa 


tion. You're still learning, aren’t you? 


Berte Dahl 
Darby (Pa.) Senior H. S$ 
7 o + 


Dear Editor: 

In “Sharps and Flats” (Mar. 1) we 
read that you thought Gordon MacRae 
sang without expression and whined 
on his latest Capitol release, “You Were 
Meant for Me” and “Thoughtless.” We 
have played this record over and over 
and can’t see how you could possibly 
print such a statement. Gordon is one 
of the finest, or the finest, in the busi- 
ness today. 

Lilyan Theodore, president 


Gordon MacRae Fan Club 


Berwyn, Illinois 
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CONGRESS AT WORK 


GRAM is now at work, after having 
been shaped and approved by 4-to-l 
majorities by both House and Senate. 
Acting with unusual promptness on so 
yast a measure, Congress set in motion 
the act aimed at helping 16 western 
furopean nations help themselves. The 
pill was promptly signed by President 
Truman. 

With funds to meet the first-year ex- 
penses of ERP, Congress included other 
foreign aid. The Senate and House 
agreed on the following figures: 


ERP $5,300,000,000 
Economic aid to 

China o 338,000,000 
Military aid to 

China 125,000,000 
Supplementary aid 

to Greece and 

Turkey 275,000,000 
U. N. Children’s 

Fund 60,000,000 

ORAL 2.2000: $6,098,000,000 


The Senate had originally provided 
oly for ERP funds. The House had 
included other pending foreign aid 
in an “omnibus” bill, had suggested 
$570,000,000 in aid to China. This 
was later cut down when tthe bill went 
to a Senate-House conference commit- 
tee. The House had also provided for 
$20,000,000 for aid to Trieste. The 
conference committee decided that this 
sum should come from ERP funds. 

An amendment passed by the House 
to include Spain among the participat- 
ing countries was knocked out by the 
conference committee. The conferees 
felt that it was up to the ERP nations 
themselves to decide whether they 
wished to accept the government of 
Generalissimo Francisco Franco. That 
regime has been accused o. fascism and 
has been barred from membership in 
the U. N. and its specialized agencies. 

The law includes these provisions: 
1, The ERP is to be a four-year pro- 

gram, although funds for only the 
frst year were authorized. 

?. Of the $5,300,000,000 for ERP, one 


billion dollars is to be in loans 
fom the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. 

There is to be a joint Congres- 
* sional “watchdog” committee, to 


consist of three members each from the 


Senate Foreign Relations and_ the 
House Foreign Affairs groups plus two 
fom each Appropriations Committee. 
The ERP administrator (to be 

* called the “Economic Cooperation 

Administrator”) is to be permitted, if 
so desires, to set up a corporation 


Mearry out the work of the Program. 
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Paul G. Hoffman, Studebaker Corp. 


President, was Mr. Truman’s choice for 














News IN REVIEW 





THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A WEEK OF HISTORY 


Administrator. The Administrator may 
appeal to the President in case there is 


any disagreement between him and the 
Secretary of State. 


® FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION, a 
long-debated measure which has never 
before been approved by either house of 
Congress, was passed by the Senate, 58 
to 22. 

Senator Robert A. Taft of Ohio, Re- 
publican Senate leader, sponsored the 
bill, one of many versions of Federal 
aid to education which have been con- 
sidered in recent years. The bill now 
goes to the House of Representatives, 
where final action this year is unlikely. 

The Taft bill provides for $300,000,- 
000 yearly aid to the states. Under the 
Constitution the 48 states, along with 
individual communities, have the main 
responsibility for supporting their own 
schools. But some states can afford more 
money than others for education. The 
bill aims to equalize this situation by 
giving poorer states the greater propor- 
tion of Federal aid. 

Under the bill, each state would re- 
ceive at least $5 a year for each pupil 
in its schools. .However, the states 
whose resources are such that they 
can spend very little would receive 
enough aid from Uncle Sam so that at 
least $50 is spent for every pupil. In 
some states, this would amount to $25 
for each pupil. Mississippi, for in- 
stance, now spends $25 per pupil. New 





Wide World 
NATION’S YOUNGEST CURATOR—Frederick A. 


Franklin, 15, is Assistant Curator of Astronomy 
for Worcester, Mass., Natural History Society. 
A high school sophomore, Fred's job is to 


compile and record the local weather data. 





\ 
York spends $234, while the national 
average is $125. 

The Senate compromised on a num- 
ber of matters which have plagued Fed- 
eral aid legislation in the past. One im- 
portant question was; Should the Fed- 
eral Government provide aid for paro- 
chial and private schools? The Senate 
decided that the few states which give 
funds to these schools should receive 
Federal funds for parochial and private 
school pupils. However, in those states 
which do not give funds to parochial 
and private schools, the pupils in these 
schools will not be counted when Fed- 
eral funds are apportioned. 

The Senate rejected two amendments 
on this subject. One, introduced b 
Sen. Forrest C. Donnell (Rep., Mo.) 
would have excluded parochial and pri- 
vate schools from Federal aid. An- 
other, proposed by Sen. Brien McMa- 
hon ‘(Dem., Conn.), would have~ pro- 
vided $5,000,000 in aid to parochial 
and private schools, where the states 
themselves do not provide funds for 
these schools. 


© RENTS will remain under Federal con- 
trol until at least March 31, 1949. Con- 
gress passed and President Truman 
signed a new rent control law just be- 
fore the former law expired. 

The new Housing and Rent Act holds 
rents in controlled areas at their present 
levels. If they wish, tenants may agree 
to sign long-term leases providing for 
a 15 per cent rent increase, but they 
are not forced to do so. Rent control 
still applies in’ most cities, covering 
50,000,000 people in 13,000,000 dwel- 
lings. 

Local rent boards may lift controls in 
their areas, but Federal Housing Ex- 
pediter Tighe E. Woods may veto such 
moves. In these cases a special Federal 
court will make the decision. 


EUROPE 


® OPERATION BERLIN. In a move 
clearly intended to force the Western 
Allies out of Berlin, the Russians served 
notice on the United States, Britain and 
France that they intended to inspect 
passengers and freight on all Allied 
railroad and highway traffic between 
the German capital and the western oc- 
cupation zones. In effect this order 
placed under Soviet control the sole 
supply line to the 25,000 Americans, 
British, and French in Berlin. 






- 





Wor 


News IN REVIEW 


“To thwart the Soviet-imposed con- 
trol, Gen. Lucius D. Clay, U. S. Com- 
mander in Europe, ordered the Army to 
transport food, to the German capital 
by air, landing supplies at Tempelhof 
Airport, fhe U; S. field in Berlin. Ob- 
servers saw the sudden Soviet move as 
part of a “war of nerves” against the 
West, timed to weaken anti-Communist 
stands in western Europe. 

What’s Behind It: Berlin is in the 
Russian occupation zone of Germany. 
But it was established as the capital of 
the four-power military government by 
agreements signed at Yalta and Pots- 
dam in 1945. 

Washington spokesmen have pointed 
out that to agree to Soviet “inspection” 
of our trains is to concede to the Rus- 
sians that Americans are in Berlin by 
their permission. Actually, the U. S. 
shares in the control of Berlin by solemn 
agreement of the Big Four 


IN THE 48 STATES 


® OUR NATIONAL “FAMILY” is grow- 
ing faster than ever. U. S. population 
jamped by a record 2,667,000 last year, 
bringing the total to an estimated 145,- 
340,000. 

The Census Bureau, which works the 
year around collecting population fig- 
ures, said the 1947 increase was caused 
by a record-breaking number of births, 
continuation of the death rate at a low 
level, and the immigration to the U. S. 
of 215,000 persons. 

The Bureau figures the population 
-will reach 166,000,000 by 1975, but 
may start to decline by the year 2000. 

Not to be outdone by such figures, 
the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service had 
its own story of population increase to 
tell: The U. S. big game population 
(deer, elk, bear, buffalo, etc.) increased 
25 per cent from 1943 to 1946! 


® TREASON TRIAL. A messenger of 
hate, Robert H. Best of South Carolina, 
has been called to account for his war- 
time deeds. The charge is treason. 

Best went abroad in 1922. He be- 
came a Vienna correspondent for the 
United Press. During World War II 
—so a Federal prosecutor told the jury 
which is hearing his case in Boston—he 
stayed in Germany to broadcast anti- 
American propaganda for the Nazis. 
The violent language of his alleged let- 
ters.and broadcasts included many slurs 
against Jews. 

What’s Behind It: Treason is one of 
the most serious of crimes. It is the 
only crime defined in detail in the Con- 
stitution. An American citizen commits 
treason by making war on his country 
or by “adhering” to its enemies, “giving 
them aid and comfort.” Conviction may 
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rights,” representatives of U. S. 
tary Government told bewildered 
lators of Myagi. Prefecture the oth 


carry the death penalty. Trials are al- 
— held in Federal court. 
ince the Civil War, treason trials 












have been rare in this country. There day. Euro 

were none as a result of World War I. General MacArthur's headquartey§ way ba 

Treason trials resulting from the plans to carry this sort of “primary lyf on the 

present war resulted in six convictions son” in local autonomy to legislatuy How 

in 1944 (five convictions were re- in other prefectures, in an effort yg Plan ne 

versed), and one in 1947. Others have make local government work. stateme 
been tried for sedition. This is conduct * for U. 

tending toward treason, but with no é “Mo! 

distinct treasonable act committed. coal; m 

¢ THE PALESTINE PROBLEM is bg} 12 turn 

where it started. Another special sessiq,§ more 1 

THE FAR EAST of the U. N. General Assembly is noy cultura 

meeting “to consider further the qug§ coal an 

© JAPAN’S GOVERNMENT under its tion of the future government of P4 equipm 

new “American made” democratic Con- &Stine.” plies of 
stitution is something like a stream- This second special session was th pits.” 


lined car in the hands of a beginning result of a resolution introduced by the WF 


driver. The Japanese aren’t sure what United States in the Security Coungjl men al 
to do with all the gadgets and controls. Another resolution presented by the Steel is 

For instance, each of 46 “prefec- U.S. in the Council called for an Arab} for tod: 
tures” (local divisions) has an assem- Jewish truce in the Holy Land. to com: 
bly which is something like an Ameri- The action by the Security Cound Euro 
can state legislature. No Japanese local turned the clock back exactly one year vast de 
government ever had so much power. It was in April 1947, that Britain hadf modern 

The present national government is made a similar request fora special ses{ build 





sion of the Assembly which eventualh 
led to the decision to partition Pal 
estine. 


trying to take over many jobs supposed 
tu be done by the prefectural legisla- 
tures. “Stand up and fight for your 
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United Nations pig? 


Among the 43,000 symbols in China’s age-old written language, there aren’t enough 
to express many new ideas and words in today’s fast-moving world. Translators had 
to invent 2,000 new character combinations just to translate the U. N. Charter inte 
Chinese. The Chinese printshop for U. N. documents, near Lake Success, offet 
makes up words like this: uranium, translated “U-metal,” by using half the Chinesii = 
word for grapefruit (U-tree”) and half the Chinese word for bell (“metal boy pias 
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JOOD, FUEL, and STEEL — they're 


ma the Three Musketeers of the Mar- 


shall Plan. 

Europe needs all three to fight its 
way back to prosperity. Each depends 
on the other. = 

How? Here’s the way the Marshall- 
Plan nations themselves explain it. This 
statement is from their official request 
for U. S. aid: 

“More food for miners means more 
goal; more coal means more steel; this 
in turn makes it possible to produce 
more mining machinery and more agri- 
cultural machinery to produce more 
coal and more food, and more transport 
equipment to enable the increased sup- 
plies of coal to flow smoothly from the 
pits.” 

Food and fuel are needed so that 
men and machines can work — today. 
Steel is vital to rebuild Europe — both 
for today’s production and for the days 
to come. 

Europe must have steel to repair the 
vast destruction of the war —to make 
modern machinery for industry — to 
build locomotives and freight cars — to 


replace the 22,000,000 tons of ship- 
ping destroyed during the war— to 
make mining machinery to increase coal 
output, oil refinery equipment to in- 
crease the use of oil, tractors and farm 
machinery to increase farm production. 

The steel industry is a child of geog- 
raphy. It depends on a combination of 
iron ore and coal —especially coking 
coal.* Both of these bulky items are 


expensive to ship. So usually the steel 


*Means word is defined on page 12. 


Steel... 


to Rebuild 


United States Steel Corporation 


ingot molds, in U. S. Steel’s South Chicago Works. 


Meteriols for the 4 
Marshall Plan. 


No 2 


industry springs up where iron and 
coke supplies are fairly close together. 

Two of the most favored regions in 
this respect are Great Britain and west- 
ern Europe. Before the war they pro- 
duced all the steel that western Europe 
needed, and some for export. The great 
throbbing heart of Europe’s heavy in- 
dustry was the Ruhr Valley of western 
Germany. Mines of the Ruhr produced 
fine coking coal, and nearby Lorraine 
has plenty of iron ore. (That's one im+ 
portant reason why France and Ger- 


many have fought for control of Lor — 


raine since 1870.) 

Just before World War II, western 
Europe (including Britain) was making 
more steel than the United States. To- 
day the Marshall-Plan nations, except 
Germany, are making even more steel 
than in 1938. Why, then, does Europe 
lack steel? 

Western Germany makes all the dif- 


ference. In 1938 that region turned out - 


nearly half of all Europe’s steel. Today 
production of steel in western Germany 
is only a sixth of the 1938 figure. The 
Allies have deliberately kept down Ger- 
many’s output of steel. The reason is 
that German steel built Hitler's war 
machine. The Allies fear that, if the 
Ruhr steel industry revives, the Ger- 
mans may some day rebuild their mili- 
tary might and try again to conquer 
the world. 

Where will Europe get more steel? 

1. The United States is the only coun- 
try that can spare steel for export. Until 
the coal strike which began last month, 
our steel industry was producing at 
record peacetime levels. Yet there was 
not enough steel to meet demands of 
American steel users. Many officials 
have been saying that industry in this 
country would suffer if too much steel 
is exported. This argument grew strong- 
er recently because (1) the coal strike 
caused loss of steel output, and (2) 
the Administration called for a new na- 
tional defense program. 

One of Europe’s principal requests is 
for scrap. To make new steel, you must 
use a certain proportion of scrap iron 
and steel. But scrap is the big bottle- 
neck in U. S. steel production. 

As a result of the most destructive 
war in history, battlefields of World 


War II were littered with steel scrap. 


There is said to be five to 10 million 
tons of scrap available in western Ger- 
many alone. Probably Europe will get 
little scrap from the U. S. under the 


(Continued on page 11) 
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The Nations and Possessions of Caribbean America ’ 
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INDEPENDENT AREA LEAD 
NATIONS ‘Sq. Mi.| POP. CAPITAL 4 
: Me is Sicaae OFFICIAL LEADING PRODUCTS 
; coffee, bananas, tob: 
COLOMBIA 439,928) 10,040,000 Bogota President: Mariano|rubber, cacao, dru % os Magee sugar, ‘tagua. (ivory nut), 
eke tee lohet, com, of, = a = —— sisal, livestock, 
| S, go 
| a a : per, salt, textiles, leather, glass, atti ee he, . 
ba on) : oa ee ee » anama 
COSTA RICA | 23,000] 725,000} San Jose President: Teodoro|#ee: bananas, cacao, sugar, pineapple, livestock, h ats, 
J | Mieaile rubber, tobacco, manila hemp, beans, "com rice = 
| yn eer 7 {mother-of- pearl, tortoises ll, gold, silver, sulphur. — 
CUBA 44.2 _ > President: Ramon|*U8*"; tobacco, tomatoes, bani 
218) 4,779,000, Havana Scan Gon rice, henequen, honey, iockak avocados, cacao, coffee, 
mer man ax, apenges, Kumiee, on 
ta Martin ganese, gold, silver, barite, salt, rope and twin te 
DOMINICAN 19.332 Ciudad ; ure, canned fruits, lobster, rum, soft drinks, t 9 ae 
REPUBLIC | 19,332 1,883,000 tg | President: Rafael |sugar, c er : on Pe 
ee = Trujillo | Le acao, coffee, rice, molasses, corn, star 
onidas Trujillo |gold, tobacco. yuea starch, placer 
GUATEMALA 42.353) 3,451,000 Guatemala President: Juan |coffee, corn, ba Ss, sugal j 
ha sAty Jose Arev: ananas, sugar, chicle gum, wheat, ri = 
evalo t - rice, b 
» potatoes, cotton, cacao, rubb a 
HAITI 10.200} 3,500,000|  Port-au- President: _—_|coffee, + ee a a ae 
: 500, Princ n coffee, cotton, ~ logwood, area 
| ice Dumarsais Estime |bananas, sisal, sugar. s,m Tee tobacco, 
HONDURAS 46.330; 1,220,000) Tegucigalpa | President: Don jbananas, sugar, coconuts, coffee, mahogany and other woods, 
Tiburcio Carais |V¢Setable oils, -hides, rubber, tobacco, meats, sil 
| jcopper, boots and shoes, soap and candles ‘tom eld 
a0 ; amé 
NICARAGUA 57.143 1,060,000 Managua President: \gold, coffee, bananas, corn, rice, sugar, hid " ma hats, 
| Victor M1. Roman beans, cacao, coconuts, grains, ‘wild iter oe ‘i rg 
7 » adyewoods, to- 
| — : acco, lard, boots and shoes, straw hats, candles, s« ; 
rs 636s ,._—s| 34,160| esao00, *aneme President: Enrique bananas, coconuts, sugar, cacao, coffee, rice, tol + 
City A. Jiminez ber, mahogany and other woods, Tne ee oon rub- 
me = _ Ss, mothe - 
| = _tortoiseshell, cattle, manganese. r-of 
rier A iit cian talkies i el oe a sugar, cotton, tobacco, tonka beans, corn, 
Gallegos legret 0 ae —e = balata gum, coconut, 
F E : earls, oil, asphalt, gold, 1, 
y ma ——— +« iol ia § coal, magnesite, 
| POSSESSIONS nickel, copper, asbestos, phosphates, iron ore 
ei Let a — — 5) . > salt. 
British 170 202.600, Bridgetown Governor: Sir (sug | 
: 7 gar, cotton, molasses aloes : 
Hilary Blood ee ee aloes (drug), tamarind i 
BARBADOS a | be i s ad  jused in foods, drinks, medicines), whale Si. oe 
ISH a | Governor: Sir ane AROS RTS 
ag ie, | 8.870 62.500 Belize eid ten itropical fruits (bananas mainly), mahogany wo logwo 
erald g ood, logwood 
Hawkeswort jcedar wood, chicle. : dist 
os : Pas. ssworth =| 
JAMAICA | 4.730 1,237,000) Kingston Governor: Sir | a3 — 
TEEWARD 75 | pices Tiaras | John Huggins sugar, coconuts, rum, tobacco, coffee, ginger Daiainien: 
Anguilla, Antigua 7 a 
da, Montser- soo) 100,500| St. John's Governorship sugar, mol 
rat, Nevis, St. (Antigua) Vacant sugar, molasses, cotton, limes and fruits, tomatoes, oni 
Saher | tobacco and cigars, salt. i = 
———a | 
TRINIDAD % al ‘Trini 
we Trinidad— Gov 5s 
"and TOBAGO 1,980! 558,000 rovernor: Sir = 
Port of Spain ee \cacao, sugar, coconuts and coprz 
a | | p oa Shaw cua: eek. pra, coffee, citrus fruits, oil, 
DWAR | . a ; ’ ; yovernor: | 
DIS. | 820 265,700) St. George’s Sir Arthur jarrowroot, cotton, copra, sugar molasses, rum, cac ‘ 
Grimble Inuts, cassava, limes, fruit ve . von + 
eee. ee | > a, S, , vegetables, spices 
ee * | ge , Spices. 
con ; |- ———— 
687, 304,000, Basse-T Prefect: ‘ni 
GUADELO | : asse-Terre 3 : 

UPE Andre Philipson /sugar, coffee, rum. cacao, vanilla, bananas. 
MARTINIQUE 427, 247,000, Fort-de- | | Prefect: = — 
i | : France | Pierre Trouille SU¥S@r, rum, bananas, pineapples, cacao. 

Aruba, Bonaire, Willemstad Governor: a | oa * 
Curacao, Saba, 381 133,000 (on Cura- Dr. P. A 
ee saerti, Part | cao Island) Kasteel corn, pulse (peas, beans, lentils), salt, phosphates, oil 
y n 
U.S. , re ae pear: ] 2 
; 553 47.000 Gov.: Brig-Gen. |The principal activity i : 5 i 
; 55 7. principal activity in the Canal Z ati 
CANAL ZONE J. C. Mehaffey |the Panama Canal. tk Se 
PUERTO RICO | 3.435 2.046.000! San Juan Governor: re sm “alcohol, molasses, acetone, butyl alcohol, bay 
a. | Jesus T. Pinero ants, “ np ee agg pineapple, grapefruit, coco- 
| fe jnuts, hand needlework, ceme 
VIRGIN ISLANDS| 133) 25.000 Charlotte Governor: sugar, banan sweet p = — a a 
| | as, sweet potatoes, yams, honey, livestock, 


Amalie William Hastie rum, bay rum. 
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British ““sugar islands” winning 


back their lost self-government 


staging a political comeback. 

Two hundred years ago they were 
Britain’s richest colonies. They proudly 
elected their own legislatures, which 
controlled their local affairs. 

One hundred years ago their pros- 
perity was gone. Most of their govern- 
ments could no longer pay their ex- 
penses. One by one, Great Britain took 
away their rights of self-government by 
abolishing their assemblies (except in 
the case of the Barbados Assembly, 
which will celebrate its 300th birthday 
next year). 

Today the British West Indies are on 
the road to self-rule once more. There 
isnew hope, too, for better living condi- 
tions in these islands, which the British 
political leader, Lloyd George, once 
called the “slums of the empire.” 

In the old days of wealth and pros- 
perity, the European landowners ruled 
the British “sugar islands.” Today’s 


Piss ISLES of the Caribbean are 














Caribbean : 
(Comeback 


political comeback is bringing a much 
different group into power in the West 
Indies. The small white population has 
had to share its political power with the 
descendants of former slaves, who now 
comprise more than 80 per cent of the 
people. The increasing part taken in 
government by the latter group, says a 
British Information Service publication, 
is “perhaps the most significant feature 
of the new rise of the West Indies in the 
political scale.” 

Following the discoveries of Colum- 


bus, Spain was at first the master of the _ 


Caribbean. Englishmen at that time 
were “stay-at-homes.” In the 17th cen- 
tury they burst out of their “tight little 
isle” and began to settle all over the 
world. This great colonizing* drive laid 
the foundations of the future United 


* Means word is defined on page 12. 
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gion, where France, Ho land, and Den- 
mark also established colonies. The 
British lion grabbed the “lion’s share” 
of the arc of small islands at the east 
end of the Caribbean. In 1655 Britain 
seized from Spain the good-sized island _ 
of Jamaica (nearly as large as Connecti- 
cut). 

British _ settlers in the Caribbean 
islands soon found they could make their 
fortunes growing sugar. They /bought 
black slaves from Africa to supply the 
labor. The West Indies, especially 
Jamaica and Barbados, quickly became 
the most important part of the British 
Empire. About 200 years ago the West 
Indies accounted for nearly a third of 
all Britain’s trade with the empire. 

By the end of the 18th century the 
“sugar islands” had passed the peak of 
prosperity. These small islands could 
not grow enough food for their dense 
population. The planfers depended on 
the American mainland for supplies of 
cheap food and lumber. When the 
American colonies became an independ- 
ent country (the United States), Britain 
refused to let American ships carry 
goods to the British West Indies. Mean- 
while the European market for West 
Indies sugar was shrinking, for Euro- 

(Continued on page 11) 
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“The weapon that would do for us — a vias osu cull Meds of | 
i 7 Europe 
BRANCALEONE. Rome. Italy right-wing paper) 
(Translation) “Cast your ballot this time or you will never vote again.” compete 1 
but also v 
ITALY GOES TO THE POLLS: ners 
nations 1n 
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J Steel — To Rebuild 
(Continued from page 7) 


Marshall Plan. In fact, some steel men 
gre trying to get scrap from Europe for 
gur own needs. Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration has even made a deal with 
China to buy a million tons of battle- 
feld scrap from that country. 

Although we are turning thumbs 
down on Europe’s requests for scrap, 
we will send steel in many forms under 
the Marshall Plan. Equipment for Eu- 
ropean steel mills will have a high prior- 
ity, for that will help Europe produce 
more steel. Europe will get steel in the 
form of coal-mining machinery, railroad 
cars, oil refining equipment, and many 
kinds of tools and machinery. 

Europe’s steel and equipment needs 
compete not only with American needs, 
but also with orders from other foreign 
customers of the U.-S. A number of 
nations in Latin America and Asia are 
trying to build up modern heavy indus- 
try. It may be hard for the U. S. to 
supply them and Europe, too. 

The American steel shortage appears 







to be a 


matter. The steel { Vel. 12, No. 11, April 19, 1948 


industry is going ahead with a billion- ; 


dollar expansion program. New proc- 
esses for use of oxygen in steelmaking 


are expected to increase output. 
Nevertheless, as Secretary of In- 
terior Julius A. Krug says, “steel pre- 
sents, in many ways, the most trou- 
blesome problem of all” for the Mar- 
shall Plan. 
2. The Marshall-Plan countries plan 


vast increases in steel output. 

But the problem of steel will continue 
to be the problem *of Germany’s Ruhr. 
Steel output in western Germany must 
rise to three times the present level 
if the Marshall-Plan steel program is 
to reach its goal. Germany can easily 
make that much steel (10,000,000 tons 
per year); it is only half the 1938 fig- 
ure. But the Western Allies do not want 
to let Germany build a new arsenal of 
war. Recently they agreed in principle 
on international contro! for the Ruhr. 
If this.plan works out, Germany may 
eventually be allowed to turn out 
enough steel to help all Europe recover. 


NEXT WEEK: The Battle of WHEAT 





Caribbean Comeback 
(Continued from page 9) 


pean nations began to grow sugar beets. 

The sugar planters sustained further 
losses as a by-product of a great humani- 
tarian crusade. In the 1830s opponents 
of slavery succeeded, after years of ef- 
fort, in persuading the British Parlia- 
ment/to free slaves throughout the Em- 
pire. Thirty years before slavery ended 
in the United States amid the blood- 
shed of civil war, slavery quietly dis- 
appeared from the British Empire. 

Parliament paid the planters rather 
generously for their slaves, But the 
freed slaves did not want to work on 
sugar plantations. The planters could 
not find enough laborers. A little later 
Britain lowered its tariff on sugar grown 
outside the British West Indies. This 
reduced the market for British West 
Indies sugar in Great Britain. 

This series of knocked the 
islands almost into bankruptcy. Many 
plantations were abandoned. | 

Economic ruin brought political ruin. 
Government fell into chaos. The British 
government took direct control and 
named governors who assumed full 
charge of the government in all the 
British West Indies except Barbados. 
(The Bahamas and Bermuda, which 
never depended on sugar cultivation, 
also kept their assemblies, but these 
islands are not really part of the Carib- 
bean region.) 

A political comeback began late in 


blows 


“the 19th century. The sugar islands were 
allowed to elect a few members of the 


governors’ councils. Britain has .gradu- 
ally allowed the people to take more 
part in government. Jamaica’s new con- 
stitution, effective in 1944, is the most 
advanced to date. It gives the vote to 
all adults. It allows the people to elect 
the lower house of the legislature, 
which has considerable powers. 

The next step is expected to be the 
formation of a federal* government for 
the British West Indies as a whole, The 
individual colonies would keep control 
of local affairs, under present plans. The 
federation government would handle 
such matters as trade and. communica- 
tions. All the British islands in the area 
except the Bahamas and Bermuda have 
approved the idea of such a federation. 
British Honduras and British Guiana, on 
the mainland, also want to join. A com- 
mittee has been set up to work out de- 
tails and report back by June 30, 1949. 

These British colonies have common 
problems of poverty and disease and un- 
rest among the working people. Perhaps 
some of these problems can be worked 
out through cooperation in a federation. 


Other islands of the Caribbean face 


similar problems. A body called the 
“Caribbean Commission” has been 
formed in an effort to improve social and 


economic conditions by cooperation of 


the whole Caribbean area. This body 


represents British, American, Dutch, 


and French possessions. It advises the 
various governments on such matters as 


improving farming and housing, increas- 
ing trade, and developing industry. 


* Means word is defined on page 12. 
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Questions are based on articles 
in this issue. Perfect score is 100. 
Answers in Teacher Edition. 


NAME 





CLASS 


1. CARIBBEAN CHART 


Open World Week to the chart on 
page 8, “The Nations and Possessions 
of Caribbean America.” On the line to 
the left of each of the following state- 
ments, place a “T” if the statement is 
correct, an “N” if the statement is in- 
correct and “NS” if there is not suffi- 
cient information in the chart to justify 
the statement. Each counts 3. Total 30. 


1. The leading official of the Vir- 
gin Islands is Governor Wil- 
liam Hastie. : 

. A leading product of Cuba, 
listed in the chart, is rubber. 

. The area of British Honduras, 
in square miles, is 62,500. 

. A British possession is St. Chris- 
topher. 

. Colombia 





its inde- 


pendence from Spain. 


gained 


Guadeloupe. 

. The population of Puerto Rico 
is 2,046,000. 

. Three independent nations in 
the Caribbean area are Guate- 
mala, Venezuela, Martinique. 

. Three of the leading products 

of Trinidad and Tobago are 

rum, oil, and coconuts.. 

The Dutch have no possessions 

in the Caribbean area. 


= 


My score 


il. MAP QUIZ 


Open World Week to the map of 
the Caribbean area on page 9. On the 
line to the left of each of the following 
statements or questions, write the cor- 
rect answer, on the basis of your study 
of the map. Each counts 4. Total 20. 


1. Name the 
largest island in the Caribbean. 
; 2. Name the 
country which shares an island with 
the Dominican Republic. 

3. In which 


direction would you proceed if you 
(Continued on next page) 











. Basse-Terre is the capital of 





continued from preceding page 


flew by the shortest route from Jamaica 
to Santiago de Cuba? 





~ 4. Approxi- 
mately how’ many miles would you 
travel from Puerto Rico to Caracas, in 
Venezuela, if you were to fly by the 
shortest possible route? 
a ‘ 5. In what 
group of islands is Nassau? 


My score__. 


-lil. CARIBBEAN COMEBACK 


Using the numbers 1-4 arrange the 
following events in their correct chron- 
ological order. Each counts 5. Total 20. 


— a. Plans for formation of a federal 
government 
— b. England begins to colonize in 
the Caribbean 
— c. Abolition of slavery in the Brit 
ish West Indies 
d. Establishment of large 
plantations by British 


My 


sugal 


score 


IV. MARSHALL PLAN: STEEL 


On ‘the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, place the number 
preceding the word or phrase which 
best completes it. Each counts 6. Total 
30. 


—— a. Two of the most favored regions 
for the production of steel are 
1. Russia and Africa 
2. Palestine and Saudi 
8. Great Britain and 
Europe 
4. Switzerland and Sweden 


Arabia 
western 


. Two natural resources essential 
for the manufacture of steel are 
1. cotton and coke 
2. iron and coal 
8. tungsten and copper 
4. antimony and tin 

— c¢. The center of Europe’s heavy 

industry before World War II 
was 
1. Danzig 3. Paris 
2. Leningrad 4. Ruhr Valley 
— d. The only country that can at 
present spare steel for export is 
1. Germany 3. Spain 
2. Russia 4. the United States 

— e. All of the following are factors 

in the shortage of steel in Eu- 

rope except 

1. lack of scrap in the U. S. 

2. destruction of steel plants 

during World War II 

3. fear of German rearmament 

4. U. S. exports of machinery 

to Europe 


My score____ Total score 





United Nations News| 
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ATOMIC SETBACK 


The “East-West split” has blocked 
international control of atomic energy. 

That fact became clear months ago. 
But the U. N. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion kept on trying to break the stale- 
mate. 

Many months ago the U. S. agreed 
to turn over the secret of the atom 
bomb to an international agency strong 
enough to prevent use of atomic energy 
for warlike purposes. Russia rejected 
the U. S. plan and made proposals of 
her own. 

Late last month, eight of the 11 
members of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission agreed that there was no use 
in studying the Soviet proposals any 
further. These proposals, the majority 
declared, would not permit “effective 
international control of atomic energy.” 
The next day the Commission’s com- 
mittee on contro] gave up trying to 
organize the proposed “International 
Atomic Agency.” The majority of the 
Commission intended to give _ this 
agency wide powers to control atomic 
energy. Russia refused to accept the 
majority plan. 

Where do we go from here on atomic 
energy control? Nobody could say tor 
sure. Canada’s delegate, General A. G. 
L. McNaughton, told his fellow-mem- 
bers of the Commission: “It now seems 
we are at a dead end.” 





WHO IN DANGER 





An epidemic of the dread disease, 
cholera, recently broke out in Egypt. 
In the past, such outbreaks often spread 
far and wide, leaving a trail of suffer- 
ing and death over a large part of the 
earth. 

This -time was different. An agency 
of the U. N., the World Health Organi- 
zation, sprang into action at once with 
modern drugs and medicines. Its work 
helped bring the epidemic swiftly under 
control. WHO is carrying on many 
other less spectacular jobs — combatting 
malaria and typhus, advising govern- 
ments on problems of sanitation and 
nutrition, promoting research in medical 
science. 

But WHO is only a temporary body. 
It will not become permanent until 26 
nations ratify its constitution. Twenty- 
four countries have joined, including 


Soviet Russia. Of the great powers, only _ 


France and the United States have not 
joined. 
Last July the U. S. Senate approved 


American membership in WHO. By 
the Rules Committee of the House of 
Representatives has tabled a bill which 
would make the U. S. a member of the 
organization. It is believed that this 
was intended as an economy move, and 
that there is no real opposition on the 
part of Congress to American member. 
ship in WHO. f 

If the U. S. should fail to join WHO, 
it is doubtful whether the organization 
can carry on. The reason is that the 
U. S. share of WHO’s budget is 40 per 


cent. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


One of our student correspondents, 
whose letter is quoted in “Boy Hates 
Girl,” page 18, has an unusual vocabu- 
lary. The italicized words are a few of 
the terms you'll need to know if you're 
going to follow his argument. On the 
line to the left of each of the italicized 
words, place the number preceding the 
word which best explains it. 


phlegmatic: 1. stupid; 2. calm; 

3. excitable; 4. rough 

satanical: 1, devilish; 2. saintly; 

3. soft; 4. boyish 

. lackadaisical: 1. lazy; 2. quick 
witted; 3. half-witted; 4. kindly 

. perplexing: 1. puzzling; 2. non- 
sensical; 3. girl-hating; 4. stout 
misogynist: 1. missionary; 2. 
woman hater; 3. soggy; 4. jit 
terbug 


Answers: °Z-9 ‘[-p ‘T-o ‘[-q ‘Z-8 


STARRED * WORDS 

coking coal (kok ing k6l) — Types of 
coal which, when heated without burning 
to drive off gases, form a fuel which is 
especially suited for use in the manufac- 
ture of steel. The coking coal found in the 
neighborhood of Pittsburgh, Pa., is a vital 
element in the vast steel industry of west- 
ern Pennsylvania and Ohio. 

colonizing (kél 6 niz ing) — A word that 
refers to the spreading of people of a na- 
tion to new areas. Generally it means the 
settling by citizens of one nation in 4 
sparsely-inhabited region beyond that na- 
tion’s borders. Ancient Greeks from Athens 
and other city-states took part in coloniz- 
ing the Mediterranean area. Colonizing i 
really the present participle of the verb 
colonize, but as used in the text is an ad- 
jective. 

federal ( féd ér al) — An adjective. It re 
fers to a system of government in which 
power is divided between the central ad 
ministration and the regional divisions. The 
United States is an example of a fe 
state. es 
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The Purple Light 


By Theodore Sturgeon 


when it happened. The figures paint- 

ed on her scarred molyb hull didn’t 
mean we had fourteen ships. It was one 
of the four cans—and I mean cans — 
that comprised our charter service. In 
the six years we had been operating, 
we had bought and rebuilt seventeen 
wrecks, and had seen the end of thir- 
teen of them. One more just at this time 
would finish us. We couldn't stay in 
business with less than four spaceships, 
what with the sudden influx of mining 
machinery into the asteroid belt and the 
competition of two more freight lines 
in our territory. And here I was about 
to wash the old Kelli N X. 


Reprinted by permission from Astound- 


WAS taking No. 14 back to the base 





The purple light had flashed on. 
There were half a dozen signals of the 
sort on the little one-man cargo carrier 
—warnings for lowering aif pressure, 
fuel shortage, synth-grav system trou- 
bles —I always thought that was a 
funny one. You'd fly up off the deck 
plates and smack your sconce on the 
overhead, and when you came to, the 
silly signal light was on to tell you 
something was wrong with the synth- 
grav! —even humidity changes and fuel 
shortage. But the big purple. light on 
the forward bulkhead was something 
different again. 

It was a very bright and a very pretty 
shade of purple and it said, in effect, 
“Somewhere around here is an atomic 
power plant whose U-235 is just at the 
ticklish point where the disintegration 





Sometimes it pays to crawl right 
into the heart of trouble 


will be too fast for its ordinary e 
output. There is about to be an pee 
sion that will make a light bright 
enough to read a postage stamp by 
from here to the moons of Mars; and if 
there is anyone around here just now 
he’d be foolish to loiter.” 

Out here in space, you know, it 
wouldn’t make any noise. I’ wasn't 
afraid of being startled. Nor was it the 
kind of an explosion that would but 
ter me over the bulkheads, the way 
they put it on toast in cafeterias — with 
a brush. Because there wouldn't be any 
bulkheads. Or any me. There would be 
a lot of light and heat and a squib in 
a trade journal about Rix Randolph, 
expressman, and how he had been @ 
little careless with his ’235.° 

Now it was perfectly evident what 
I had to do. Also that I had to do it 
fast. Cut off my power, stop the ura- 
nium action. Just possibly the disin- 
tegration would slow a trifle, enough to 
lower the output below the danger 
point. And if that didn’t work —bail 
out. Slip into the ancient but reliable 
spacesuit strapped to the bulkhead 
there and get away in one sweet hurry. 
I don’t know why I thought there was 
any choice in the matter. The suit was 
fueled and provisioned for twice the 
distance from here to either Terra or 
Port of Eros. 

I hopped to the control panel,. threw 
over the three levers that controlled the 
neutron-streams and their generator. 
The whisper of escaping steam faded 
out of the water jackets, and my stom- 
ach lurched as acceleration cut out. I 
looked up at the purple light again. It 
was still on. 

Too late! 

I ran to the bulkhead, opened the 
chest plates of the spacesuit, climbed 
in, got the arm controls working and 
flipped the switch that lowered the hel- 
met, closed the plates, and cut down 
the artificial gravity of the floor plates. 
It seemed to take an eternity to operate, 
though it could only have been a cou- 
ple of seconds; and in that couple of 
seconds I did a lot of thinking. 

That purple light, for instance. There 
were some bright boys in the ship- 
designing business, and they had even 
these old cans nicely enough equipped. 
The warning device was a result of the 
labors of that Edison of the spaceways, 
old Dr. Fonck. He’d invented the at- 
tachment to a U-235 plant that ema- 
nated a static quench-field to act as a 
governor to the neutron-streams that 
activated the uranium. It made the new- 
tron-streams that much more efficient, 


(Continued on page 16) 


















WHAT IS THE COMMUNIST PARTY'S 
PROGRAM? 4 
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‘Official documentary sources tell us how Russia has 
grabbed power. When Gottwald was first elected to 
Czech parliament he was frank with Pres. Benes. 




















Russia’s 


URING colonial times and the early years of our 
country, people who wanted land got it by 
settling on it. They didn’t have to buy it. The land 

went to anyone who could prove that he was entitled 
to it. 

During the 1700s and 1800s, some nations grabbed 
and settled land. All the big countries took overseas 
territories, which were called colonies. Before they be- 
came independent, the thirteen colonies were English 
and English owned. 

Russia never took overseas territories. She spread out 
by taking her small neighboring countries. She became 
huge by conquering the lands around her. 

The rules against people stealing are so old that they 
are accepted by all civilized people. Today we are try- 
ing to set up laws that will keep nations from grabbing 
one another's land. 

The old League of Nations lad rules against one 
nation grabbing another's land. The rules were made 
even stronger in the Charter of the United Nations. 

Every country that belongs to the United Nations 
promised that after World War II it would “seek no 
aggrandizement, territorial or other.” Every member of 
the United Nations also pledged that it would “respect 
the right of all people to choose the form of govern- 
ment” under which they would live. 

These pledges were given in the Joint Four Nations 
Declaration, the Declaration of the United Nations, and 
in the Atlantic Charter. 

Nearly all the nations have lived up to these agree- 
ments. Some of them have even given up possessions. 
The United States granted independence to the Philip- 
pines. England granted freedom to India, Burma, and 

Ceylon, which are now independent nations. 

Russia alone of all the nations has taken more terri- 

tory. This is a problem that is troubling the whole world 
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WHAT IS YOUR PRICE FOR KEEPING 
HANDS OFF CZECHOSLOVAKIA ? 
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At last meeting of U. N. Assembly, Masaryk, late 
Czech foreign minister, sided with Russia. After Masa- 
ryk’s death, world learned this was part of agreement, 


Satellites 


today, for we hoped that this kind of “imperialism” was 
gone forever. 








What Russia Has Taken 

Russia wanted the Kurile Isles, which used to belong 
to Japan. Next on Russia’s list were Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, and Eastern Finland. Then came a part of 
Poland. \ 

Russia went on and on—she added Bessarabia, 
Northern Bukovina and the Carpathian Ukraine; Tanna 
Tuva, Southern Sakalin; in all, a territory of more than 
260,000 square miles, inhabited by about 23 million 
people. 

Nor is this all! 

- The neighboring countries of Poland, Hungary, Ro- 








In U. N, Czech delegate said that Communist minority 
in his country had been aided by threat of Red troops 
“in readiness on the boundaries of Czechoslovakia.” 
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in London, on visit, lvan Blatny, Czech Communist poet, 
said that poets had been given themes for poems, told 
to say that Reds expressed the will of the people. 
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Text by Rosa Kohler Eichelberger 
Pictures by Charles Beck 


mania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia and Albania have had 
Communist governments forced on them. This has been 
done by the Communist parties (always in the minor- 
ity) in those countries seizing power, or by outright 
force of the Soviet army. This gives Russia control over 
397,982 more square miles of territory, and 73,140,000 
more people than at the close of World War II and 
after making the agreements referred to above. 

In Asia, Outer Mongolia and Manchuria are Commu- 
nist-controlled. So is the Sinkiang province of China. 

Czechoslovakia insisted she was free and indepen- 
dent. But during all that time Russia was undermining 
Czechoslovakia’s democratic institutions. This freedom- 
loving little country is now completely controlled by 








In Yugoslavia, Marshal Tito executed Mikhailovitch for 
treason, then took power on understanding that a gen- 


tral election would be held to confirm government. 





' orders from Moscow. Finland is next. 





Czech Communists, a minority party, who take their 


The Russian zone of occupied Germany is having 
communism forced upon it. So is Korea. . 

Korea was once ruled by Japan. After the Japanese 
surrendered, Korea was to be freed by the victorious 
United Nations. In the meantime, it was agreed that — 
Russia should contro] the northern part of Korea, and - 
the United States, the southern part. When Korea was — 
able to set up election machinery, she was to elect her 
own government. : 

Korea is ready for self-government, but the Russians 
want only Communists and the Communist-controlled 
parties to be on the ballot. The United States insists 
that all parties be represented. 

The Russians can‘ force communisni upon a country 
through their effective new weapon, a native Commu- 
nist party.. Always a minority, it agitates until it is 
ready to seize power. , 

But the United States cannot force a country to ac- 
cept democracy! No one can! All that we can do is 
create conditions in which democracy may grow. 

Add to all Russia’s expansion the fact that she con- 
trols Communist parties in 65 countries of the world, 
including our own. Can you see why the nations of the 
world look on Russia with suspicion? 


The United Nations — a Way Out 


The picture is a gloomy one, but there is a way out! 
The United Nations provides a meeting place for the 
Communist and non-Communist countries. Only in the 
United Nations is there any hope for a peaceful com- 
promise. 

Russia has shown occasionally that she will back 
down when faced with a strong policy of the United 
Nations. For instance, she did take her troops out of 
Iran when enough pressure was brought by the United 
Nations. 

A strong United Nations can make the rules work. 
But a strong United Nations depends upon the member 
nations. And those nations that are not Communist look 
more and more to the United States for leadership. It - 
is up to us to provide that leadership. 








WE PUT OVER THIS COUP } 
BEFORE THE UNITED STATES 
COULD RUB ITS EYES. 





In Hungary, Matyas Rakosi drove out officeholders of 
other parties, picked successors, with Russian backing, 
although Communists are minority in Hungary. 
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e Purple Light 
* (Continued) 


but who cared about that with all that 

' power to throw around? The important 
thing was that it blanketed the disinte- 
gration to some extent. If the thing was 
going to blow up with the fury that 
only an atomic explosion or a supernova 
can show, it would at least start to blow 
up slowly. That is, when the reaction 
started to accelerate beyond control, the 
quench-field got in the way of the 
countless millions of neutrons, tending 
to add a positron to them, and convert 
them into useless, harmless hydrogen 
nuclei. It mean a slowing down of the 
whole process, until the neutrons came 
too fast. Then — lights out. 

But at the same time it gave the poor 
sucker in the ship, or wherever else the 
plant was, a few minutes grace in which 
to get away from there. It also gave 
that purple light a chance to tell him 
about it. Not much of a warning, of 
course. Once that kind of a reaction 
starts, it can’t be stopped. The signal 
was rather like tying a guy to a chair 
and then telling him, “See that dark 
character over there? He has a gun 
aimed at your head and is about to pull 
the trigger.” You were grateful for the 
warning; at least, you’d know about it 
before you were shot. Maybe even some 
miracle would happen to untie you. 
But in the case of the atomic explosion 
it would have to be a miracle in speed. 


thought of something else as I re- 

leased the suit with me inside it from 
the bulkhead straps. It was the ship, 
the business — all it meant to me. I was 
partners in it with my brother, and it 
had been killing work. Years of it, bor- 
rowing for a measly new piece of equip- 
ment; twenty-hour stretches with weld- 
ing arcs and pressure testers, trying to 
make our old tow-ins spaceworthy; cut- 
ting out competition by going profitless, 
working for nothing and half-starving 
besides, just to keep the little service 
extant. With my hand on the air-lock 
door I paused. This was the finish of 
the business. I knew that. It wouldn’t 
finish the way I would if I stayed here 
another two minutes. Not fast and clean 
like that. There would be desperate 
councils of war with my _ brother. 
Bankruptcy proceedings. Sheriff's sales. 
Months of litigation. No job in the 
meantime. Relief. I’d never taken some- 
thing for nothing in my life. 

I slumped against the door and 
flipped open my face plate. 

The Neutron-Field wasn’t confined 
to the power compartment. It was a 
spherical field about the ship, not di- 
rectly attached to the power plant. 
Didn’t have to be. As long as it was as 
close as possible to the plant, as long 





as it was most concentrated near the 
neutron-streams, it had its delaying 
effect on the inevitable explosion. I 
watched the forward bulkhead glumly, 
and the light over it. It would come 
roaring up from there. I wondered 
vaguely if I would be able to see it 
coming. Bail out, chowderhead, I told 
myself desperately. The business is 
gone; why do you have to go, too? But 


I didn’t move. What’s the use of saving* 


a skin if the very guts are gone out of 
it? I couldn’t go on any more. I knew 
I shouldn’t run out on my brother this 
way, but —what would he do in my 
place? What would anyone do? Fonck 
himself couldn’t stop it now. No atomic 
plant can generate a quench-field pow- 
erful enough to stop its own explosion. 
My face was clammy. I decided I didn’t 
want to see it coming, and walked over 
to the forward bulkhead. 

When I did so the purple light 
dimmed. I stared at it, shook my head. 
Maybe my eyes — no. It remained dim, 
but it wasn’t getting any dimmer. The 
other lights looked all right. I walked 
back to the after companionway, looked 
along it. Those lights were O. K., too. 
Now what — Oh! Oh! Now the purple 
light was brilliant! Any second now. 
I stumped over to the forward bulkhead 
again. I'd meet it halfway —darn the 
miserable, stupid business and the balky 
relic of a ship anyway! They'd finish 
Rix Randolph but they’d finish him on 
his feet! I knew what it felt like now 
to die with a grand gesture. 

I stood with my legs apart, eyes 
closed, fists clenched, directly under 
the purple light. I wish that little girl 
in Port of Eros could see me now, I 
thought. “All right,” I said steadily. 
“Tm — ready.” 

Nothing happened for about ten sec- 
onds, About that time, I discovered I'd 
been holding my breath. I let it out 
with a whistle. Still nothing happened. 
All of a sudden I felt like a melodra- 
matic fool. Which I was. I opened my 
eyes. The purple light was dim, almost 
out. 

“I got to get out of here!” I screamed, 
and headed for the air lock, slid the 
door open. As I whirled to close it, I 
saw the light gleam out brightly again. 
I stopped dead, fighting with myself, 
fighting fear with curiosity. 

Every time I got near the forward 
bulkhead the light grew dim. Every 
time I drew away from it it got bright- 
er. Now— why? 

I went, like a fear-frozen sleepwalk- 
er, over to the light. It dimmed. “No!” 
I breathed. “Don’t tell me-— bodily 
aura? That’s ghost-story stuff! But —” 
It certainly looked like it, though. Well 
—why not? A man was a hunk of 
matter; matter was a mass of electric 
charges, positive, negative, neutral. Was 
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T must have been an hour later when 
I crawled out and pulled myself to 
gether. As I climbed out of the suit and 
strapped it up and turned on the gray 
again, I thought deliriously of being 
alive again. Yes, and not only that- 
rich! Any way you look at it — suppose 
I was, as I had guessed, possessed of a 
neutral electric charge? Why, the big- 
gest passenger lines in the System 
would bid against each other for me 
And more — if I handled it right, I could 
grab the Space Prize for the most im 
portant contribution to space commerce 
when this five-year period was up — five 
hundred thousand bucks, no less, on the 
very strong chance that my adventure 
had some hint in it that the lab boy 
could develop into something salable. 
No more worries! No more debts! 
And that’s how I came in to Eng 
laughing like a loon and calling » 
every newspaper and laboratory in the 
place. They sent their scientists to la 
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Young Mariners” taken by J. Michael 
Conner (Loyola H. S., Baltimore, Md.) 





the $500 Grand Prize last year. 























































BOBBY RIGGS 


Wilson Championship tennis balls 


se > ing y eas iden- 
have dash marking for easy iden 
tification--one to four dashes. 





PK 
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Jack Kramer and Bobby Riggs, the world’s top-ranking 
tennis players, put a racket through grueling tests as-to 
performance ‘and durability. It must perform and stand 
up. These champions have used Wilson rackets and 
Championship balls exclusively since their earliest 
amateur days . . . and still do. Don Budge, Alice Marble, 
Pauline Betz and Mary Hardwick also use and recom- . 
mend Wilson. There is no stronger endorsement than 

this . . . no-better basis upon which to choose your 

tennis equipment. Your best buy is Wilson. Your dealer 

or tennis professional can supply you with famous Wilson 

“Strata-Bow” rackets. Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chi- 

cago, New York and other leading cities. (A Wilson & Co., 

Inc., subsidiary. ) 


Players mentioned are retained as members of the Wilson Advisory Staff. 


REMEMBER THIS NAME— 
IT’S IMPORTANT TO YOUR GAME. 
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Boy HAT 


WAS a lovely spring morning when 
our “Say What You Please” Editor 
gingerly placed the following docu- 

ment on our desk: 
Editor: 

This is not a poison-pen letter. I have 
little use for that phlegmatic breed of 
saprophytic cynics who tear down 
(through anonymous letters) anything 
that threatens to drag them from their 
lackadaisical armchairs. 


This letter, however, is a serious ob- 
jection to a column that admittedly I 
have been reading in your previous 
editions and from which I have been 
deriving no little perverted pleasure— 
“Boy dates Girl.” 

With satanical glee, I have followed 
the perils and thrills of “model boy” 
wooing “model girl” in typical “tank 
town” fashion — that is, I have been en- 
joying this column until] the March 15 
issue 


I am sorry that my first letter cannot 
be a constructive or lauding one — but 
these are the sad facts: 

I am a misogynist! This explains the 
sharp pang of fear that crawls up my 
spine every time I read of the female’s 
latest holds on the opposite sex; no one 
provides these blueprints for feminine 
conquest more candidly or belliger- 
ently than one Gay Head. 

However, before I am labeled “a per- 
plexing specimen of manhood, etc.,” 
let me hasten to explain that, having 
had no personal contact with the fe- 
male sex (Thank the stars!) my “con- 
tempt” and fear of them is only intel- 
lectual. 

My objection in this case, however, 
is that Gay Head feels that it is only the 
misinformed or the shy among the male 
sex who make up that classification of 
heroes known as misogynists. 

Alas, Miss Head, this is not so! In 
Europe (I hail from Paris, France.) a 
much saner view is taken on this mud- 
dled situation of male and female. I 
will publicly defend the statement that: 


Girl 


in what corresponds to high schools 
there, 60 per cent of the more schol- 
arly male students harbor views similar 
to mine; in the universities, as much as 
86 per cent of the philosophy students 
hold such outlooks on the “fair” sex. 

Naturally, as soon as these students 
leave the safe enclosure of education, 
they are pqunced upon by females, -and 
20 per cent of them are usually found 
in marital chains by the age of 25. 

We misogynists travel in noble com- 
pany. We boast of Plato, Seneca, Socra- 
tes, Diogenes, Aristotle, Zeno, Marcus 
Aurelius, Newton, Bacon, Descartes, 
Montaigne, Spinoza, Rabelais, Voltaire, 
Johnson (Some claim Shakespeare was 
one in later years!); Strindberg, An- 
dreyev, Zola, Tolstoy, Cavendish, Nietz- 
sche, Schopenhauer, Rousseau, Wilde, 
Spencer, Darwin, Wagner, Beethoven, 
Kent, Hobbes, Hegel, Gibbon, Boswell, 
Gray, and thousands of others. 

I believe I may safely say that out of 
the ten greatest scholars of all time — 
and remember, the world follows the 
scholar, little-known as this maxim is 
in the U. S. — nine of them have been 
avowed misogynists and most of them, 
if not all, have been staunch misoga- 
mists! I shall be glad to cite written 
proof of this to any doubters! 


Frigidly yours, 

In the name of Free Manhood! 
Jerome G. Louderback 

Pelham, New York 


NY READERS still with us? If so, 
we propose to write a few words on 
the subject of conquering “the gentle- 
man and scholar.” Stand back, Socrates! 
When discussing the ticklish topic of 
woman-haters (March 15), we said 
that half of the boys who profess to dis- 
like girls were merely shy. We'll be the 
first to admit that “the other half” may 
be as brave as bears, but just not inter- 
ested. And Jerome and his “noble” 
crew may have sound cause for turning 
thumbs down on many girls. 
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that they were girls and could keep 
house. But this is the 20th century! In 
this country today, girls have as much 
opportunity for an education as boys; 
they have almost as many opportunities 
to pursue an interesting career. 

Take a second look at Jerome’s list 
of famous woman-haters. Notice some- 
thing? Every one of those gentlemen 
lived the best years of his life before 
the 20th century; they lived in times 
when society made it difficult for 
women to develop their minds. The 
poor boys had to go to other men for 
intellectual companionship. 

Today a girl who doesn’t take advan- 
tage of her privilege to meet and com- 
pete with boys on a frank and equal 
basis is overlooking one of the chief 
advantages given to the modern woman. 

Jerome quotes statistics to show that 
a startling number of French boys to- 
day turn thumbs down on the ladies. 
But the girls in most European. coun- 
tries still have considerably less free- 
dom and opportunity than American 
girls. They have less chance to develop 
into ideal companions for boys. 

But any girl living in the United 
States of America in 1948 shouldn't 
have to “scheme” to interest the boys. 
She has every opportunity to develop 
into an interesting person — whom both 
men and women will be proud to know. 
If that scholarly sheik in her Latin class 
rates her as “just a girl,” — foolish and 
fighty, a thing to be ignored, it’s prob- 
ably her own fault. 

Now having “unbaited” a few traps 
for Jerome ang her buddies, here’s a 
thought for them: 

It's always poor logic to generalize — 
whether about the rule for declining 
French verbs or about the feminine sex. 
(Any boy who keeps “steady” company 
with the great thinkers shouldn’t need 
us to remind him of this.) It’s true that 
some girls are out to “get” the boys and 
offer little in return. But there are many 
girls who have as much to offer to a 
friendship as any boy. 

Incidentally, how many .of you men- 
folk give girls credit for having as much 
mind or talent as the boys you know? 
You'd be surprised how many letters 
we get from girls saying, “Why is it that 
boys go only for a pretty face??? None 
of a girl’s real abilities seem to count 
with them.” 

Believe it or not — girls don’t like to 


) be rated on a par with department-store 
| Window dummies! 
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Your .22 caliber rifle and a 
Mossberg telescope sight— 
there's a perfect pair for you! 
They bdoas together. Users 
tell us our scopes have 
doubled their enjoyment o 
shooting. Targets and ob- 
jects show up big and clear. 
You just about can’t miss! 

Mossberg 4-power scopes, 
with the wonderful Internal 
Adjustment feature, fit 
nearly a// makes of rifles up 
to .25-.20 caliber. A mighty 
fine buy at $9.95. 
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Hi & B's "Softball Rules” for 
1948 is ready at your deal- 
er's. See him for your 
copy or send 10c di- 
rect to us (stamps or 
coin) to cover mail- 
ing. Address Dept. 
_§-32, Hillerich and 

Bradsby, _Ine., 
, Louisville 2, Ky. 
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The 
4- Buck 
Question 


LL week long I’ve been mumbling 
A in my sleep, “Now if Page has a 
bad year and DiMaggio fails to 
hit, the Yankees can’t win. On the other 
hand, if the Sox pitchers don’t come 
through, the Yanks can’t miss. But if 

. and... however... yet.:.” 

That’s what happens when you start 
doping out the big league races. Some 
fiend figured out that there are 40,320 
different ways the 16 clubs can wind 
up in the final standings. 

Will this stop me from making my 
usual predictions? Don't be silly. I love 
to crawl out on nice long limbs. Be- 
sides, I’m bloated with success. In the 
two years I’ve been doing this sort of 
thing, I have picked three out of the 
four pennant winners. 

My only fumble was picking the Red 
Sox last season. Almost everybody else 
missed here, too. But the Yankees re- 
fused to roll over and play dead. They 
copped the pennant, then went on to 
win the world series. 

I pick them to repeat in 1948. But I 
wouldn’t bet anything over three ru- 
bles on it. The Sox have lots of socks 
this year. Their batting order — Pesky, 
DiMaggio (D.), Stephens, Williams, 
Spence, Doerr, and Mele — is going to 
give a lot of pitchers heartburn. 

But I don’t think the Sox have the 
pitching to win. Their two aces— 
Hughson and Harris — popped up with 
sore arms last year, and sore-armers 
seldom come back. The new Sox hopes 
—Kramer and Kinder—had punk 
earned-run averages in “47 (4.97 and 
4.50, respectively), and I don’t leok 
for them to perform any miracles in ’48. 

The Yankees look good to me. 
They’re nicely set in the infield and out- 
field, and their pitching staff should be 
as good or better than Jast year. And 
if you'll look at the averages, you'll dis- 
cover that the Yankee pitchers were the 
best in both leagues. 





Yankee treasure — stars who will 
guide the Bombers in the ‘48 race. 


a 


The Bombers have also picked up a 
fine southpaw in Ed Lopat. Pitching 
for a sixth-place club last year (Chi- 
cago), Ed hung up 16 victories and fir 
ished with an earned-run average of 
2.81. With the Yankees he could win 
20 games. 

The Tigers are-great-pitch, poor-hit 
guys, and don’t figure to finish better 
than third. Newhouser, Trout, Hutchin- 
son, Houtteman, and Trucks —a swell 
pitching staff —are going to keep the 
enemy from denting the plate too often. 
But the Tigers aren’t going to do much 
scoring either. Kell is their only .300 
hitter. 

I look for the A’s to finish in the first 
division — something that hasn’t hap- 
pened to them since Al Jolson invented 
popcorn. Connie Mack owns .a gold 
mine of pitching talent and with just 8 
bit more hitting could nose out 
Tigers. 

The National League is a nightmare 
to figure out. Any one of four clubs 
could pick up the marbles. Although 
my crystal ball keeps glowing with @ 


Brooklyn light, I’m picking the Brave] 
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one thing, they’re the only club 


Ge the majors with two 20-game-win- 


"hing pitchers —Spahn and Sain. Their 


pitching drops sharply after the S-men. 
But if just one more of their hurlers 
can catch fire, the Braves will be the 
team to win. 

The Braves also have a lot of batting 
grength in Elliott, Torgeson, Holmes, 
and Masi; a steady second baseman in 
Stanky, bought from the Dodgers; and 
a new slugging outfielder in Heath, 
picked up from the Indians. 

Another thing the Braves have that 
can't be discounted is the best manager 
in baseball. I refer to Billy Southworth. 

The Dodgers, with Laraine Day’s 
husband back as manager, figure to be 
yery tough. They have worlds of young 
talent for every position. But they lack 
two important things — a man who can 
hit the long ball and pitchers who can 
go nine innings. 

They overcame this handicap last 
year. But I think the strengthened 
Braves can make up the eight games 
that separated the two clubs in 1947. 
Also remember this: Dixie Walker is 
gone from the Dodgers. And exactly 
who is going to fill his shoes? Dixie’s 
306 batting average and 94 runs bat- 
ted in leave quite a hole. 

I'm a little “leery” of the Cards. Like 
the Red Sox, they're depending too 
much on sore-arm pitchers. The Cards 
also are rather weak in the outfield and 
behind the bat. Musial and Slaughter 
ought to improve on their ’47 showings. 
But I think the Braves and the Dodgers 
are holding better “hands” than the 
Cards. 

It's heart-breaking to look at the Gi- 
ants. Here’s a team with the greatest 
array of home-run clouters in history 
Yet you can’t pick ’em any higher than 
No. 4. They have pitcher trouble. Man- 
ager Mel Ott holds only one ace—Larry 
Jansen. 

Ott is bravely talking of winning the 
pennant. But where are the pitchers 
who can do it for him? Outside of Jan 
sen, the Giant pitchers" blow cold and 
Ott. 

Yes, officer, I'll go quietly. 

— HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 





HOW THE TEAMS 
WILL FINISH IN 1948 


American League National League 


1, New York Boston 

2. Boston Brooklyn 

3. Detroit St. Louis 

4. Philadelphia New York 

5. Cleveland Cincinnati 

6. Washington Pittsburgh 

7. Chicago Chicago 

8. St. Louis Philadelphia 

















Facts on the Air Age 





by The Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland 


Pride of Northwest! Northwest Airlines has 
reason to be proud of its fleet of new Martin 
2-0-2's. Northwest was the first airline to offer 
travelers this new era in air transportation 
—to give its passengers the benefits of the 
Martin 2-0-2's greater speed, comfort and de- 
pendability. Flying on Northwest's major 
routes since early fail, Martin 2-0-2's have 
proved themselves the world’s leading twin- 
engine airliners. 





They Eat It...Up! Consider the organiza- 
tion, expense and effort required to serve 
15,052,500 meals and 565,000 gallons of coffee. 
This would be a big job under normal condi- 
tions on the ground . . . but it’s the amount of 
food the U. S. scheduled airlines served air 
travelers while in flight last year. No effort is 
spared by the airlines to help assure passengers 
of 4 comfortable, enjoyable trip. 


=~ ¢ 
LAN Praises 2-0-2! Linea Aecrea Nacional, 
South American airline purchaser of swift, 
economical Martin 2-0-2's, is enthusiastic 
over 2-0-2 performance. This modern luxury 
airliner is also being flown in South America 
by Linea Acropostal Venezolana of Venezuela. 


» , 
z SJ 
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Neptune's Realm! This year the Navy's big 
Neptune rockets, being built by Martin, soar 
235 miles into the ionosphere . . . higher by far 
than any other man-made object. In the iono- 
sphere, atoms are ionized by cosmic, ultra- 
violet rays, and other particles emanating from 
the sun . . . charged particles cause glowing 
light as they strike air particles . , . meteors 
flame and burn up from friction with the at- 
mosphere . . . invisible layers reflect radio 
waves great auroras throw flickering 
light .. . a layer of fierce, blistering heat is 
sandwiched between layers of bitter, biting 
cold. That's the new Neptune's realm! 


4 





Added Safety Feature ... of the Martin 
2-0-2 is the Mareng fuel cell. These tough, syn- 
thetic cells are leak-proof even under excessive 
distortion or vibration. Developed by Martin 
and used in the new 2-0-2, these advanced 
Mareng cells increase dependability, reduce 


airline maintenance costs. 
—— 


Texas Leads in Airports ... Of the 5,074 
registered airports in the United States, Texas 
has 592 ... more than 10% of the total. Closest 
contender is California with 360. Texas Aero- 
nautics Commission reports that every town 
of 7000 or over and more than one-half the 
towns between 3,000 and 6,000 have airports. 


BEY" 


Sky-High Schools! Twenty-cight states now 
have completed aviation educational programs 
under way and 12 more are working on such 
programs with the aid of CAA aviation educa- 
tional consultants. In California, 1,594 students 
and teachers received 5,451 hours of flying 
during one recent school year. 


& 





High-Speed Super-Bomber. First of a series 
of new jet super-bombers being built by Martin 
for the USAF is the XB-48. It is the most 
thoroughly tested advanced-design aircraft of 
its type and has exceeded all expectations dur- 
ing high altitude speed and load tests. First 
six-jet bomber to be — the ay 
the new tandem-type landing gear 

by Martin for pid os high-<oeul aircraft. 
Otleer new high-speed jet craft are being de- 
signed by Martin. 






AIRCRAFT 


Builders of Dependable © Aircraft Since 1909 






PREE’25 OUTFIT 


You will receive ABSOLUTELY FREE, 
the finest, most complete Collector's Out- 
fit ever offered: Consisting of a Large 
Scott Album, and amazing collection of 
1050 all different, carefully selected, 
beautiful, interesting and valuable 
stamps—Airmails, Triangles, Diamonds, 
High Values, etc., plus a Watermark 
Detector, Magnifying Glass, Perforation 
Gauge, “Stamp Finder.” Hinges, and 
Stamp Tongs — the actual value of this 
Super Stamp Collector's Outfit is over 
$25.00 — but # is ALL yours Absolutely 
FREE when you are a regular customer 
for our Foreign Approvals. Mail your 
request for our approvals NOW. 


PLYMOUTH SPECIALTY CO. 


Dept.71 © BELL, CALIFORNIA 


“STAMP FINDER’’! 





FREE! sv euants STAMP FINDER! Send 
for big new fully ittustrated, 


he 





; $10.00 WORTH OF 
wow!! * FUN — ONLY 10¢! 


What teeasure hunt! Big package 500 Foreign Stamps 
wig missions, "ot = sow . Includes Stamps 

» Cape Juby, 

» .commemoratives and 

os — sent for 10c to 








ZOWIE-E-E! A BARRE 
FOR ONLY.«A D 
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SCALE. Given to Approval Ap- \ 
ee easly to & 


«50. DIFFERENT STAMPS FREE 
WILL BE SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE 

to applicants for our fine U.S. and Foreign Approvals 
Selections oe inning and por Neem Collectors. 
o_o Jamestown, New York — 


Different Stamps 

to approval applicants. Con 3 

— stamps worth up to 15¢ Cc 
LITTLETON STAMPCO, LITTLETON 23, N. H. 

100 Diff. Airmails $1.00; 200 Diff. Airmails $3.00. 
Selected sets at reduced prices on approval. 


LOUIS MORRISON, Dept. A. Milmont Park, Pa. 
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; HARRIS & CO., 





107 Transit , Bide., BOSTON, MASS. 
Irish Commemora- 


FREE tive Collection, In- um, 


duding Rebellion Issue With By 
RAYMAX, 123-A_ WILLIAM STREET, N. Y. C. 7 








Approvals. 3c Postage Please. a 


FREE 25 URUGUAY OR PORTUGAL 


TO APPROVAL APPLICANTS 
F. B. BIPPUS 

DEPT. 1, 104 Broadway Kenton, Ohio 
VICTORY PACKET FREE—Includes stamps from Tan- 
— British Cayman ae — Saanel — Ganete 
— Coronation -- Early Victorian — Airmail — 
ee luding big illustrated catal = Send 
J 3A ae GRAY STAMP COMPANY. SB, 




















New Issues 


MONG new issues from nations all 

over the world the three stamps 
pictured below catch the eye of the col- 
lector who keeps in touch with world 
news, The latest stamp issued by the 
new Republic of the Philippines pays 
tribute to the United Nations. Its cen- 
tral design is the official seal of the U. N. 


INDIA 





This stamp is issued in 2, 4, 6, and 12- 
centavo denominations. 

The new Siam series features a por- 
trait of 19-year-old King Phumiphon, 
who ascended to the throne of Siam last 
month. He succeeds his brother, Anan- 
da, who became king at the age of 20. 
A year later, on June 9, 1946, King 
Ananda was mysteriously shot and 
killed in the royal palace. 

India is now issuing her first postage 
stamps as a free nation. The stamp 
shown above has the new flag of India 
as the central design. For the present, 
Pakistan is using the new stamps of 
India with the word PAKISTAN over- 
printed in black letters. No doubt, 
Pakistan will issue its own stamps as 
soon as the government completes the 
organization of its postal services. 


“Women’s Rights” Stamp 


U. S. Postmaster General Jesse M. 
Donaldson has announced a special 
commemorative stamp to mark 100 
years of progress by the women of 
America. This refers particularly to the 
progress made in granting women the 
right to an education, the right to fair 
pay, the right to vote. It was not until 
1920 that women gained the right to 
vote, with the adoption of the 19th 
Amendment to the Constitution. 

The first-day sale of this new stamp 
will be held at Seneca Falls, N. Y., 
where the first Women’s Rights Conven- 
tion was held in 1848. 


Not His Fault 


A matron once ventured to ask J 
Lane Allen, 
choice?” 

“Yes,” came the prompt answer. 

“But isn’t that—er—rather ungr. 
cious and ungallant?” she protested, 

The novelist smiled. “You must ask 
the ladies,” he suggested gently. “It was 


their choice, not mine.” 
Christian Observe 


Dig You Later 


One morning Brown looked over his 
garden wall and said to his neighbor: 
“What are you burying in that hole?” 

“Oh,” he said, “I’m just replanting 
some of my seeds.” 

“Seeds!” Brown angrily shouted. “It 
looks more like one of my hens.” 

“It is. The seeds are inside.” 

= Jedy's 


Definition 


A kiss is a noun... . it is both proper 
and common. . . except when it gets 
too common .. , then it is improper. 

Swanson Newvette 


Not a Contented Cow 


A farmer once called his cow “Zephyr”; 

She seemed such an amiable hephyr. 

When the farmer drew near 

She kicked off his ear, 

And now the old farmer’s much dephyr. 
Butler High Magnet 








AN IDEAL 
GIFT FOR 


MOTHER’S DAY 


14K GOLD PLATED 






Engraved as shown # 
any name Engraved FREE 
EXTRA Fi) QUALITY ~ SEND 50c WITH ORDER 


TASH NOVELTY ENGRAVING CO. 
1301 SURF AVE., Dept. 48-L, BROOKLYN (24), N. ¥ 





SENIORS Gioszincre 
hy America’s Most Beautiful end 
Complete Line of 
* GRADUATION 
Y NAME CARDS 





40% Commission 
Free Memory Book or Card Case 
Free cards and sample kit 


PRINTCRAFT «$c, 
What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisement 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisemett 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “app 

the stamp dealer will send you in addition to any 
free stamp or stamps you pay for*in advance, 6 
selection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” stamps has a price 
clearly marked. If you keep any of the “op 
proval” stamps you must pay for them and retum 
the ones you do not wish to buy. If you do not i 
tend to buy any of the “approval” stamps retu™ 
them promptly, being careful to write your nom 
and address in the upper left-hand corner 
the envelope in which you return the stamps 
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All that Glitters... 
Little specks of powder, 
Little dabs of paint, 

Make an ugly lady 
Seem as if she ain’t. 


J 
, 


aB : 
Iiohs ig 


Quaker Challenge 


That Would Be Telling 


Mr. Powell: “How old would a per- 
gn born in 1894 be now?” 


Bob F.: “Man or woman?” 
Fruita Union High Wildcat 


Chivalry to the Last 


A feminine passenger had boarded 
the bus after the lights were turned out. 
A tall man standing near her asked 
ifhe could help:her find a strap. 
“Thank you,” she replied, “but | 
have already found one.” 

“Then. | wonder,” he said, “if you 


would mind letting go of my necktie.” 
Fruita Union High Wildcat 


All or Nothing 


The barefooted young man stood be- 
fore the grizzled mountaineer. 

“Mr. Gloghorn,” he stammered, “I’ve 
come here to ask for your daughter’s 
hand.” 

The mountaineer knocked the ashes 
fom his pipe. “Can’t allow no such 
thing,” he. drawled. “Either you take 
the whole gal, or nothing!” 


Butler High Magnet 


For Batter or Worse 


“How would you like to sign up with 
me for a life game?” was the way a base- 
ball fan proposed. 

‘Tm agreeable,” replied the girl. 
‘Where’s your diamond?” 


Watchman-Examiner 


That Settles It 
The proprietor of the grocery store 
had shown marked attention to one of 
his customers, practically bowing to the 
man as he left the store. Another cus- 
tomer, a newcomer to the neighborhood, 
had witnessed the proceeding and, 
thinking that the man was a celebrity, 
remarked, “I noticed that you treated 
your last customer with some defer- 
“Yes,” replied the proprietor, “he’s 
one of our early settlers.” 
“He doesn’t,appear to be over 40,” 
said the customer. 
‘You're right about that,” answered 
grocer, “but he always pays his bill 








mm the first of the month.” 


Christian Science Monitor 
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TITLE 


. TWENTY GRAND 


Short Stories 
SEVENTEEN 
by Booth Tarkington 


. MEET ME IN ST. LOUIS 


by Sally Benson 


. LONG, LONG AGO 


by Alexander Woollcott 


. BABBITT 


by Sinclair Lewis 


. A SAKI SAMPLER 


by Saki (H. H. Munro) 


. THREE HOSTAGES 


by John Buchan 


. DAVID HARUM 


by Edward Noyes Westcott 


. COLD JOURNEY 


by Grace Zaring Stone 
(Ethel Vance) 
CAPTAIN FROM 
CONNECTICUT 

by C. S. Forester 
GENGHIS KHAN 

by Harold Lamb 
SCARAMOUCHE 

by Rafael Sabatini 


. LAST OF THE PLAINSMEN 


by Zane Grey 


. SHORT HISTORY of the 


ARMY and NAVY 
by Fletcher Pratt 


. GREEN MANSIONS 


by W. H. Hudson 


. LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI 


by Mark Twain 


: CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS 


by Rudyard Kipling 


. WIND, SAND AND STARS 


by Antoine de Saint-Exupery 
TOTAL 





SCHOLASTIC 
BOOKSHOP 





BOSCO, THE ELEPHANT 
WHO NEVER FORGETS, SAYS: 


Read Scholastic-BANTAMs and 
YOU'LL NEVER FORGET 


The terrifying story of the 
manhunt in ROGUE MALE 


The laugh-filled adventures 
of TUTT AND MR. TUTT * 


The thrilling stories of ro- 
mance, adventure and sports 
that Scholastic - BANTAMs 
bring you for only 25c each. 


Read the list below and place your 
erder NOW. 





Quantity TITLE 
19. Oll FOR THE LAMPS OF 
CHINA 


by Alice Tisdale Hobart 
20. ONLY YESTERDAY 
by Frederick Lewis Allen 
———21. THE LIVES OF A BENGAL 
LANCER 
by F. Yeats-Brown 
22. ROGUE MALE 
by Geoffrey Household 
———23. TUTT AND M. TUTT 
by Arthur Train 
———24. WILD ANIMALS | HAVE 
KNOWN 
by Ernest Thompson Seton 
25. THIRTY SECONDS OVER 
TOKYO 
by Captain Ted W. Lawson 
26. THEY WERE EXPENDABLE 
by W. L. White 
——_—-27. THIS IS THE NAVY 
edited by Gilbert Cant 
28. MAMA’S BANK ACCOUNT 
by Kathryn Forbes 
29. TREASURE ISLAND 
by Robert Louis Stevenson 
30. MY GREATEST DAY IN 
BASEBALL 
by Babe Ruth and others 
31. THE PEARL 
by John Steinbeck 
———32. A TREASURY OF FOLK SONGS 
by John and Sylvia Kolb 
——~33. OUR HEARTS WERE YOUNG 
& GAY 
by Cornelia Otis Skinner ond 
Emily Kimbrough 
———34. GUADALCANAL DIARY 
by Richard Tregaskis 


TOTAL 





























All Titles 25c Each (except Twenty Grand) 
MINIMUM ORDER: 4 COPIES (one or more titles) 
Cash or money order MUST be enclosed. 


220 East 42nd St. 


New York 17, N.Y. City 
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With summer holidays coming soon, lots of 
you are probably making vacation plans right 
now. So, looking ahead, here’s an invitation— 
if you are near Detroit, take a couple of hours 
to visit our Rouge plant in Dearborn. 


.You’ll see a huge industrial city covering 
1,196 acres . . . a complete railroad system .. . 
giant coke ovens... roaring blast furnaces... 
a steel mill . . . the world’s largest industrial 





steam generating plant . . . the famous For 
assembly lines. 


Guides are available for escorted tours every 
half-hour between 9 A.M. and 3:30 P.M., Mor 
days through Fridays, including holidays. Sto 
at the Ford Rotunda on Schaefer Road 0 
Dearborn, or phone Oregon 4600 and ask fit 
the Guest Relations Department. 


Listen to the Ford Theater, Sunday afternoons, NBC Netwoth 
See your newspaper for time and station. 
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# Coordination,” 


DMhambra; 
Splendor, Washington Irving (Macmil- 


FOOLS FOR 


America’s Future 


PAMPHLET: Youth and Your Commu- 
, Alice Weitz (’45), Public Affairs 
mittee, 22 E. 38 St., New York 16, 


ArticLes: “Youth Faces the Future,” 

H. Wesley, Opportunity, April, 47. 
Youth Serves the Community,” Par- 
, Magazine, Sept., ’47. “Pioneering 
H. B. Trecker, Survey 


hic, Jan., °47. “Why I Dare Hope 


America’s View 


Here are books chosen to show how 
ricans view other lands. 

"Booxs: Why They Behave Like Rus- 
, John Fischer (Harper, ’42), $2.75. 
Palace of Mystery and 


lan, 26), $1.50. Scandinavian Round- 
about, Agnes Rothery (Dodd, *46), $2. 
Here Is India, Jean Kennedy (Scribner, 
45), $2.75. Our Hearts Were Young 
and Gay, Cornelia Skinner and Emily 
Kimbrough (Dodd, °42), $2.50. In 
Search of England, Henry C. Morton 


TEACHERS 


SCHOLASTIC FEATURES COMING NEXT MONTH—HELPFUL RESOURCE MATERIALS 


Democracy Series No. 30 in 
Senior, Junior, and World Week 


for the Future,” D. B. Tresidder, Ro- 


,tarian, Aug., °46. 


Books: Our Young Folks, Dorothy C. 
Fisher (Harcourt, °43), $2.75. Chil- 
dren Object, Sabra Holbrook (Viking, 
43), $8. Youth Tell Their Story (38), 
$1.50; Youth and the Future ('42), 
$2.50; both Am. Youth Commission of 
the Am. Council on Ed., Washington, 
D. C. 


May 17 in Senior 
English Edition 


(Dodd, ’35), $3.50. Reaching for the 
Stars, Nora Waln (Little, Brown, ’39), 
$3. Through Russia’s Back Door, Rich- 
ard Pauterbach (Harper, ’47), $2.75. 
House of Exile, Nora Waln (Little, 
Brown, '33), $3. Year of the Wild Boar; 
an American Woman in Japan, Helen 
Mears (Lippincott, 42), $2.75, African 
Journey, Eslanda Robeson (Day, 45), 
$3. Last Secrets; the Final Mysteries of 
Exploration, John Buchan (Houghton, 
24), $2.50. Letter from Grosvenor 
Square, 1. G. Winant (Mifflin, ’47), $3. 





Off the Press 


Civilian Mission, by Donald Holbrook. 
Bruce Humphries, Inc., Boston, 1947. 
58pp., $1.50. 


The author is a business analyst with 
a practical background of over twenty- 
five years’ experience in industry. In a 
slender volume he attempts to counsel 
young men who are trying to plan 
business careers. The influence of fam- 
ily, ambition, aptitudes, and job oppor- 
tunities are presented in generalities. A 
young man who can read well enough 
to follow Mr. Holbrook’s prose will be 
wise enough to have sought more prac- 
tical information from people or books 
in the field of his interest. 


Brave Girls, by Harriett C. Philmus. 
Girl Scouts, 155 E. 44th St., N. Y. 
17. 1947. 115pp., $1.50. 

There are between two-and-a-half 
and three million Girl Scouts and Girl 
Guides in almost every country of the 
lobe. Such organizations of free youth 


Were anathema to the Nazis, and Scout 


ements were destroyed wherever 


fascism triumphed. The present volume 
is a dramatic account of the participa- 
tion of Girl Scouts in Europe and the 
Far East in the resistance movement. 
Much of the book is a matter of official 
record, and some of the accounts were 
told directly to the author by partici- 
pants. 

High school students will be inspired 
by this dramatic story. 


Promising Practices in Intergroup Edu- 
cation, by Marion Edman and Lau- 
rentine B. Collins. Bureau for Inter- 
cultural Education, 1697 Broadway, 
N. Y. 19, N. Y., 1947. 32pp., 20c. 
This pamphlet is a summary and an 

analysis of what Detroit schools are 

doing to meet America’s urgent need 
for improving intergroup relations. 

Eleven approaches are described in- 

cluding the “great man” and “folk con- 

tributions” aspect, the “people are 
alike” approach, reference to basic 

American documents, the democratic 

procedures approach, etc. 

The pamphlet is strongly recom- 
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Coming Up! 


In Senior Scholastic 
April 26, 1948 


Social Studies Classes; U. N. after 
Three Years —Success or Failure? (a 
forum discussion); ERP Goes Through 
Congress; Commager—Theodore Roose- 
velt and the Big Stick; Hats in 
Ring — Senator Arthur Vandenberg. 

All Classes: Democracy Series — How 
Communist Groups Try to Control 
American Life. 

English Classes: Theme — Music and 
the Dance. Radio play: A Cavalcade of 
America script on the life of George 
Gershwin. Short story: A Token of Es- 
teem, by Harlan Ware. Composition, 
poetry, and Young Voices. 


May 3, 1948 
Social Studies Classes: Special fea- 
tures on civil and military aviation; 
Hats in the Ring — Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. 
English Classes: Recreation, Sports. 





mended to administrators and teachers 
who would like to help improve inter- 
cultural relations. 


Teaching High School History and So- 
cial Studies for Citizenship Training. 
The Miami Experiment in Demo- 
cratic, Action-Centered Education 
(DAC), by Charles C. Peters, Univ- 
sity of Miami, Coral Gables, 1948. 
192pp., $1. 


Our emergence from World War II 
has centered attention upon the need 
for active citizenship, if world peace is 
to be maintained. Too many of our stu- 
dents have imbibed the “Let-George- 
Do-It” philosophy of their elders. Dr. 
Peters has utilized a $20,000 subsidy 
to stimulate 1000 “experimental” stu- 
dents in the high schools of Miami and 
Pennsylvania to active investigation of 
current problems. About 100 books 
were placed in the classroom so that 
students could do their own searching 
for answers to problems of American 
history, civics and sociology. Commit- 
tee work and oral reports, with the 
teacher in the background, were the 
order of the day. At the conclusion of 
each unit, action necessary to solve the 
problem was formulated by the pupils. 

Social studies teachers and super- 
visors will be interested in looking into 
the practical reports on the progress of 
the “experiment,” with techniques 
which are familiar. 


THE PEARL 


BY JOHN STEINBECK 


-A CURRENT 
"BEST SELLER 
FOR ONLY 25c! 


Yes, right now THE PEARL is on 
all best seller lists as a cloth-bound 
book at $2.00. Scholastic-BANTAMs 
bring it to you and your students in 
the handsome paper-backed edition 
for only 25c! 


Check the list of other outstanding 
Scholastic-BANTAMs below and 
place your order TODAY. 


1, Twenty Grand. 2. Seventeen. 3. 
Meet Me in St. Louis. 4. Long, Long 
Ago. 5. Babbitt. 6. A Saki Sampler. 
7. Three Hostages. 8. David Harum. 
9. Cold Journey. 10. Captain from 
Connecticut. 11. Genghis Khan. 12. 
Scaramouche. 13. Last of the Plains- 
men. 14. Short History of the Army 
and Navy. 15. Green Mansions. 16. 
Life on the Mississippi. 17. Captains 
Courageous. 18. Wind, Sand and 
Stars. 19. Oil for the Lamps of China. 
20. Only Yesterday. 21. The Lives of 
a Bengal Lancer. 22. Rogue Male. 
23. Tutt and Mr. Tutt. 24. Wild Ani- 
mals | Have Known. 25. Thirty Sec- 
onds over Tokyo. 26. They Were Ex- 
pendable. 27. This Is the Navy. 28. 
Mama's Bank Account. 29. Treasure 
Island. 30. My Greatest Day in Base- 
ball. 31. The Pearl. 32. A Treasury 
of Folk Songs. 33. Our Hearts Were 
Young and Gay. 34. Guadalcanal 
Diary. 


Tear off here—mail today 





SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


PLEASE SEND ME 


No. of 


No. of No. of 
Copies Copies Book 


No. of 
Book 





























MINIMUM ORDER: 4 COPIES 


(One or more titles) 


NOTE: Special price of Twenty Grand, a collec- 
tion of twenty short stories by outstanding 
authors, is 20c per copy for Scholastic Maga- 
zine subscribers. All other titles: 25c. 


Check or money order MUST be enclosed unless 
order is to be billed to school authorities, 











SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC © WORLD WEEK © PRACTICAL ENGLISH © JUNIOR SCHO 
A Series of National Classroom Magazines for the Senior and Junior High 
Schools and Upper Elementary Grades, published weekly during the school year 
(32 issues). Contents copyright, 1948, by Scholastic Corporation, and may not be 


reproduced without written permissi Member, Audit Bureau of Circulations, 





Editorial Department 


Maurice R. Rosinson, President and Publisher © KENNETH M. Goutp, Editor-in-G 
@ Jacx K. Lippert, Executive Editor © Wim.1am D. BoutweLt, Editor, Scho 
Teacher @ Associate Editors: Eric Brrcer (Senior English), MARGARET 
(Practical English), Henpert L. Manx, Jr. (Senior Social Studies), Srurces F. € 
(World Week) © Department Editors: Invinc D. TatMance, Foreign Affairs; Hz 
MasIn, Sports; JEAN F. MERRILL, Features @ Assistant Editors: Mary ALICE Cuu 
WriiuraM Fave., Hitpa FisHER Marx, Patricia Lauser, LEE LEARNER, ELIZABETH 
McFarianp ® Editorial Assistants: RENA HAMELFARB, ELIZABETH WADSWORTH 
Department: Mary JANE Dunton, Director; CHARLEs BECK, FRANCIS DANOVICH, 
MizerEK, Dorotuy Rantz ® Production Department: Saran McC. Gorman, @ 
JANE RussELL, HELEN LOHMAN ® Library: Lavinia Doster, Librarian; Lucy Ew 

® Contributing Editors: HENry STEELE ComMMaAGER, ETHEL M. Duncan, How. 
Hurwitz, A. H. Lass. 


Business and Circulation Departments 


G. HerBert McCracken, Vice President and Treasurer © Don LayMan, Director of 
Promotion @ AcNEs LauRINO, Business Manager ® GrorcE T. CLARKE, Circulation 
ager @® Himpecarpve B. Hunter, Personnel Director @ Advertising Associates: } 
KERKMANN, S. C. WARDEN (Chicago) @ Circulation Associates; NicHot SANDOE, D 
APPENZELLAR, JULIAN WAGNER, CATHARINE G. Otis ® Scholastic Awards: 
BoLANDER, Art; W. D. BouTwELL, Writing; GeorcE FERN, Industrial Arts; JENNIE G 
LAND, Secretary ® District Managers: GENEVIEVE BOHLAND, DELAMAR C. BriIcGs, 
H. OwEn, CHARLES SCHMALBACH, LENEL SHUCK. 


National Advisory Council 


Dr. Hosart M. Corninc, Superintendent of Schools, Washington D. C. @ Dr. Hi 
H. Hut, President, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. © VERY 
Mscr. Freperick G. Hocuwa tt, National Catholic Welfare Conference, Washi 
D. C. © Dr. Herotp C. Hunt, Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, Ill. © Dr. Cr 
H. Lake, former Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio © Dr. Lioyp S. Mia 
Principal, Garden City (N. Y.) High School © Dr. Dean M. ScHWEICKHaRD, State @ 
missioner of Education, St. Paul, Minn. 


Editorial Advisory Boards 


SENIOR SOCIAL STUDIES AND WORLD WEEK: EvereTrT AvuGsPuRGER, Supervisor of 
Studies, Cleveland, Ohio © Franx J. DressLer, Supervisor of Social Studies, B 
N. Y. ® Dr. Josepu Kise, Moorhead State Teachers College, Moorhead, Minn. ® 
M. Longe, Glens Falls (N. Y.) High School © MyrtLe Roserts, Woodrow Wilson) 
School, Dallas, Texas © Dr. Jacos M. Ross, Principal, Midwood High School, Bro 
N.Y. 


ADVANCED ENGLISH: Dr. JoHN W. BELL, District Superintendent of Schools, C 
Ill. © ANGELA M. BRoENING, Forest Park High School, Baltimore, Md. © Mary J.G 
Madison High School, Rochester, N. Y. © Dr. Epwin S. Futcomen, State Te 
College, Montclair, N. J. © FLorence Gump, Shortridge High School, Indianapo 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH: Dr. Eance T. Hawkins, President, State Teachers College, Ta 
Md. ® Beatrice Hopems, Board of Education, New York City ® MaRcELLA LA 
State Department of Education, Olympia, Wash. © Genevieve Ripe, Senior 
School, New Castle, Pa. © Dr. Wit1aM R. Woop, Evanston Township High 
Evanston, Ill. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: Dr. Inwin A. EckHauser, Graham Junior High School, Mt. Vi 
N. Y. © Apa Grito, Franklin School, Westfield, N. J. © Dr. WrtHetmina Hut, 
versity of Denver, Denver, Colo. © Bess V. Morrii, Monnier School, Detroit, 

igan ® Etrnet M. Ray, McLain Junior High School, Terre Haute, Ind. 


Address all correspondence, Editorial, Subscription, or Advertisi 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
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